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WE'VE GOT A BIG STOCKPILE of informat ion on 
people and politics, national! and international issues, domes- 
tic problems and foreign complications, and the clash of 
interests and ideologies all over the world. The following 
brief notes will give you an idea of what to expect in early 
issues of The Nation. 

+ 


PEOPLE: Henry A. Wallace, prophet of democracy, will 
be the subject of an article coming soon; on the other side 
of the ledger we expect to have a piece on Eric Johnston, 
prop vhet of big business. heyy e Dewey of New 

York, who is generally conceded to be the Republican can- 
di late for the Presid ency, has ‘already been discussed by 
I. F. Stone. In an early issue Mr. Stone will continue his 
analysis, dealing this time with Mr. Dewey's views on the 
problems our next President will have to face and compar- 
ing his statements with his actions. ... Harold E. Stassen’s 
career and his chances in the coming election will be dis- 
cussed in an article to appear soon. 


»> 


NATIONAL ISSUES: We have discussed the case of 
Montgomery Ward at some length. We shall continue to 
comment on its new developments and their political im- 
plications. Also on a number of similar cases which have 
not been so widely publicized but which are equally im- 
portant The changing character of the Supreme Court 
will be the subject of an article by Professor Walton Hamil- 
ton of the Yale Law School. . . . Philip Wylie, eminent 
novelist, columnist, and editor, will write a general piece 
on the American Comedy of Errors. . . . Keith Hutchison 
will continue his series of articles on the future of civil 
aviation, basing his arguments on facts rather than Luce 
talk. ... The W agner-Murray-Dingell bill is under attack 
by the American Medical Association as ‘‘socialized medi- 
cine.”” It is no such thing. The need for national health 
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insurance and the actual provisions of the bill before Con- 
gress will be discussed in two articles by J. Mitchell Morse, 

Bernard J. Reis, president of the American Investors 
Union, has written a factual piece on the wartime earnings 
of the big steel companies. 


- 
CANADA: Some interesting things are happening up 
there. The recent gains of the Cooperative Commonwe 
Federation will be discussed by David Lewis, its nationa 
— and the situation in Quebec will be outlined by 
a leading French Canadian liberal editor. 


ss 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE: Walter Nash, Depu ty 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, Minister to the United 
States, and president of the International Labor ew za- 
tion, will discuss the form and functions of the post-war 
international organization that must be developed to do the 
work the League of Nations failed to do. . . . Ilona Ralf 
Sues, author of ‘“‘Shark’s Fins and Millet,” will write an 
article on China today—how the people live, who runs the 
government, and what is behind the confused situation 
there. .. . Bogdan Raditsa’s article in this issue will be con- 
tinued next week with an account of the governments in exile 
of Poland, Greece, and Yugoslavia, and of the independence 
movements that are opposed by them—with our assistan 
Robert Parker was head of the Eastern Europe bureau 
the Associated Press at the time Hitler invaded the Bal- 
kans. His book, ‘‘Headquarters Budapest,” is scheduled 
publication soon. He will tell the story of Rumanian oil 
in The Nation—who owns it now, and what is likely to 
happen to it after the war. . .. Michael Clark, The Nation's 
correspondent in North Africa, will continue his series | of 
dispatches on the Free French movement. .. . J. Alvarez ¢ 
Vayo, former Foreign Minister of Republican Spa, is 
contributing a series of articles on his recent trip to Mex 
In future issues he will discuss the Mexican th and the 
Spanish Republican exiles. . Harold J. Laski, a leading 
member of the British Labor Party, will write on the post- 
war role of British labor. 

+ 
THAT IS NOT ALL, of course. There will be many other 
arresting articles. In addition, The Nation regularly reviews 
books, music, painting and sculpture, the drama, and tie 
dance. Its reviews are authoritative. When we get a 500K 
on China, for example, we have it reviewed by a man who 
has lived in ¢ bine. has written books on China himself, 
and knows what he is talking about. All our critics are 
authorities in their fields. 
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IT IS VERY SIMPLE to get all this information. Just cp 
the coupon at the left, send it to us with your remittance, 
and The Nation will be delivered to you every week. 
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Moscow. Some commentators here profess to see in the 
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The Shape of Things 
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their inevitable adjunct, stark imperialism."’ His analysis 


f > dana £ dard P rca } f ] 
Of the danger Of relying on force or a system OF alilances 


to preserve peace was one of the most trenchant yet 
made by an important national figure. He pointed out 
that such alliances at best provide a “temporary and 
precarious balance of power,” and that even while they 


1 i | . ‘ 
exist the members will inevitably engage in jockeying 


fre ann - 4] > ; ol Gel 1. 7 . - 
for individual influence and selfish advantage s they 
are, in fact, doing in the course of the war. [his rivalry 


can only be held in check by an international organiza- 


tron strong enough to establish security on the basis of 
law and equity. The formation of such an organization 
cannot safely be postponed until some convenient time 
er the war. Basic decisions affecting the future of the 
world are being made every day—chiefly by the three 
great powers. If these decisions are to reflect anything 

ore solid than the interests and rivalries of those pow- 
ers, they should be worked out by the United Nations 
as a whole. Mr. Welles appeals for the immediate es- 
tablishment of some kind of United Natior 
council—a move we have long advocated. 

> = 


IERE IS NOT MUCH TIME LEFT TO FIND THE 


may out of the Sovict-Polish impasse. In the course of 
+} . YY) } 8, ] A vr sl] eer } . on | 
the summer the Khed Army will yi ly cof ete its 
T COX upation of the controvefsial eastern provinces and 
} 


cross the Curzon Line into und puted Polish territory 
A dangerous situation will then arise if there is no Polish 
vernment in existence which enjoys both popular sup- 
port in the country and good relations with the Sovict 
-overnment. The Polish povernment in exile claims it 
ommands the allegiance of the vast majority of Pole: 


a difficult matter to prove under present circumstances 
—but it certainly does not command the confidence of 
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Russian demas yr a lly regime in Poland an in 
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re s; Det LOSCO 1 the definiteiy non-com- 
muni es ZX sOvVaKIAN Ppovernment oug! to dis ec] this 
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idea, Lhe Soviets have not made any pronouncement on 


Ly | 
the future social system of Poland. They have, not un- 

] | 1 ] oy + lana 
reasonably, indicated that they will not tolerate a Poland 


] 1 | 
l elements 


lominated or influenced by who, to quote 


Walter Lippmann, ‘even before they are liberated from 


the Nazis conceive themselves as the spearpoint of a 


hostile coalition against the Soviet Union.’’ Recently 


hostility to such elements has become manifest among 


exiles. Criticism of reactionary officers, 


brought to a head by reve 


the London 
ations of anti-Semitism in the 


army, has resulted in a demand by the National Council 
that the commander in chief, General Sosnkowski, be 
divested of his appointment as successor to the presi- 
dency. Against this timid first step to check the militarists 
who surround President Raczkiewicz must be set the 
enforced resignation of Stefan Litauer, an able journalist 
who has worked for agreement with Russia, as chief 


press officer of the Polish Ministry of Information. 
+ 
SPRING HOUSE-CLEANING FOR GOVERNMENTS 


in exile is part of the preparation for D-Day. In Lebanon 
the conference of all Greek politi al parties and resistance 


TrOUDS called by 
rou] aul af 


“national charter’ as 


Premier Panpandreou has signed a 


1 


a basis for an inclusive coalition 


government. The unity program is believed to include the 
a ' 
formation of a national army which will consolidate the 


regular forces with the various partisan contingents. This 
brings hope for an end of the internecine warfare which 
has so reduced the effectiveness of the Greek resistance. 


But plans may still be upset by the recalcitrance of the 
King, relying on British backing. In London the Yugo- 
slav government is in the midst of one of its perennial 
ter has made a gesture to Marshal Tito 


crises. King |] e 
the dismissal of General Mihailovich as 


i 34 
Minister of War, and 
~d that four men are under con- 


is secking to reorganize the 


sideration as the new Premier, among them Dr. Ivan 


Subasich, former governor of Croatia, Dr. Subasich is 


one of the ablest leaders of the Croatian Peasant Party 
und from the beginning has been a strong supporter of 


Tito. But at the same time he retains a warm devotion 


to the royal family, and the fact that he has the approval 


of the British and American governments suggests he 


may have been brought forwar 1 to bolster up a shaky 


THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


of British Commonwealth prime ministers give hope to 


THE RESULTS OF 


people distressed by recent signs of a return to power 
politics. Many feared that the conference itself was an 


attempt to forge an empire bloc to match the strength 








The NATION 


“Soviet colossus’’ and the United States. As p, 


it} 


if the 


fessor F. H. Underhill forecast in The Nation of M 
nothing of the sort has taken place. Accepting th 
ership of MacKenzie King of Canada, the conference 
expressed its devotion to the Commonwealth in | : 
ing form and refused to entertain proposals for a more 
closely integrated empire. Mr. King, in a speech before 
the British House of Commons, stressed the auto; 
and freedom of each of the British nations. Ca: ~ 
its relations with the United States provides “‘surely the 
Supreme example of a smaller nation living in the fullest 
security and harmony with a powerful one.” But th 
ference went far beyond refusing to consider an empi 
bloc and insisting that each nation be free to direct jts 
own foreign policy. Twice in a generation the Common- 
wealth nations have banded together to wage a common 
war against aggression. Now they declare there must be 
set up “a world organization . . . to maintain peace and 
security . . . endowed with the necessary power and 
authority to prevent aggression and violence.” 


+ 
IN THE PRE-WAR DECADE LATIN AMERICAN 


countries suffered from raw-material surpluses and a |. 
of foreign exchange to pay for imported manufactures, 
Today they have a hungry war-time market for most of 
their raw materials and a large and growing surplus of 
dollars. They are prosperous, but as Mr. del Vayo shows 
in his examination of Mexico's economic position on 
page 621, it is a feverish kind of prosperity. Speculators 
are flourishing, but inflation is impoverishing the ma 
There is an abundance of capital, but it is not possib 
invest much of it in ways that will permanently increase 
the industrial equipment of the country. Obvio 

many lines of production restricted in this c 

not easy for Latin American countries to offset the n 
receipts from their raw-material exports by importing 


consumer goods, And war priorities make machinery and 
other forms of capital goods almost equally hard to | 


But it ought to have been possible to set up south of 
border some of the war plants, redundant here 
peace comes, which could have made a permanent co 


Lt - 


tribution to the industrialization of our neighbors. lo 


instance, we might have permitted the export of co; 
fabricating machinery to Mexico and taken som: 

the copper we are deriving from that country in the form 
of shell cases. It is, of course, commonly argued that by 
assisting the industrialization of ‘“‘backward” countrics 
we ruin the market for our own goods, This hoary 
fallacy ought never to be disinterred after the burial 
it received in the past weck at the first Conference ol 
Commissions of Inter-American Development. Agua 
and again government speakers and business men alixe 
stressed the point that the more other countries were 
able to build up their wealth through industrialization, 


the better customers they became, 
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THE DIES COMMITTEE'S N-AMERK 
received its third major jolt itis. fortn 
Representative John M, Costell defeated 
(ifornia Democratic primary 

The $eCtb 
f Representative 


urlier defeat of 
nd Martin Dies’s own 
pposition within 

of Costell 


sought to feath 


ks on the West Coast Japanese An 


ital } sA he nthiics4 
attacks ne ha 1 the entnus 


] + err ,” i - ~ + 
( alifornia § super-palriotic Or 
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the press. The unanticipated CO lapse of 


“49 ry 2S ar wes ~ > loeg ] or , 
racialism as an etrective pouitical weap 


ornia 1s particularly encouraging mm view of 


he white-supremacy issue in 
srimaries and the defeat of 


igning on an anti-Negro, ant 


—Campal 
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rm-— at | the South Carolina “eal cratic 


‘he results of recent elections have so badly 


ened demagogues like Rankin ee Mississippi and 
that they have launched violen 
= * Q, Politic al Acti on Comn 


for the elimination 


in of a 
against the 
with re 


1 they credit sponsibility 


nes, Dies, and Costello. However, the trend 
: ea 

st reaction has appeared in such widely separated 

diverse circumstances 


the country under such 


iardly be credited to any one agency. 
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RE u REMENT OF MARTIN DIES MAKES US 
yut the of the fascinating career 
sia director and chief informer, J]. B. Mat- 
nmrecent ther 1< ] 
present themselve 


CX yuld 


. All sorts of 
Mr. Matthews’s fertile mind. He 
erald L. . Smith or one of 
. He 


or to S¢ 


tie up with 
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the other fascist tub-thump- 


rey or 
at larg ld sell his considerable talents 


ge 
Py } : 
Ford Avery. But a2 more imagina 
Tust as Mr 


with Commu- 


would be back to the left. 
gh his long association 
was able to initiate the Dies 

n } mission Its as 
ent fronts and spli and also to hand 
‘membership lists and 
ears with Martin Dies, 


ns and f purposes of 


he must 
Why not offer 
services and this rich collection of fasciana to some 


the Ext reme Right. 


tprising labor organization or progressive politic: 

group? The C. I. O. Political Action Committee, last 
major victim of the Dies vendetta, might take on Mr. 
Matthews. How about it, gentlemen? Here we have one 
first-class renegade, only slightly soiled, his coat lining 
almost as good as new. He can be had, we'd say, for a 
modest sum—the traditional thirty pieces of silver , per- 
haps... What, no bids? 
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iCK OF Seclif-concern, 


The Empty French Seat 


HE great 


Allied invasion machine, we are told, is 


all tuned up and ready to be slipped into high gear 
winenever the word comes. But the political trailer which 
it must pull behind it is not yet fully loaded, Representa- 
tives of Norway, Belgium, and Holland are in their seats 
€ach equipped with an agreement with the United States 
and Britain enabling them to get to work reconstituting 
the civil administration in their countries as soon as the 
military situation permits. But 


France remains empty, 


the place reserved for 


while somewhere in the rear the 


long wrangle continues about the terms on which the 

nominee of the French Committee of National Libera- 

tion 
We noted in these pages two weeks ago that ne 

d by the d 


placed 


17 
is to be allowed to o cupy if. 


tions on this question had been interrupte 


culties which British security rules had 


way of communications between London and 
become known that this breach is rather less 


Koenig, the 


is continuing his talks with Gen- 


It has since 
serious than it then appeared. General 


French representa 


tive, 
eral Eisenhower, and apparently the British have allowed 
him to send some coded messages to General de Gaulle 
gh it is some weeks since Mr. Hull said that 
the Anglo-American authorities were ‘disposed”’ to sce 


the French Committee 


But althou 


“exercise leadership” in freed 
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France and Mr 
| 


would rest on its shoulders, 


Eden declared that civic responsibility 


there have been ro hints 
that a final agreement is near conclusion. 


What is causing the hitch? We can be sure that the 


French Committee will not be disposed to accept an 


I 
agreement any less favorable than those signed last week 


by the United States and Britain with the exile govern- 


—— 


and Holland. The terms o 


these pacts have not been published, but it is und rstood 


ments of Norway, Belgium, 


that 
tween Russia and Czechoslovakia. This is a brief and un- 


which gives the commander of 


they closely resemble the occupation agreement be- 


] r } ,er 
complicated document 


the invading army supreme authority to the extent that 
but provides for the reversion 
al 


military necessity dictates 


of the civil administration to the Cz« slovak govern- 


iberated territory which ceases 


ment in any part of the 


There is no reason to suppose t! 


mittee would refuse to sign a similar a 


y 
> + 


tt the French Com- 


reement. The 
reement. ne 


question is whether the United States and Britain are 
prepared to grant the committee recognition as a de facto 


provisional government 
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‘ ; : 
ment would imply. Hitherto this recognition has been 
refused, usually on the ground that it would compromise 
the right of the French people to decide their own future 
But the French Committ 1as prepared elaborate plans 
‘ } 14 + | Vr y > ++ . ] 
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lhere must he one autcnoricy to perform these tasks. 


Both the American and British governments are on rec- 


ord as denying any intention of dealing with Vichy, and 


this would seem to leave the field clear for the National 
Committee unless the State Department is hiding some 
other group up its sleeve. It is inconceivable, however, 
that any third up could have credentials which would 
f ' t with the French pe Ky ret e 
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Europe. We must stop harping on the miserable divisions 
which defeated Framce in 1940 and accord full w 
to the resilience of spirit that is showing itself in the 
heroism of the underground and on the Italiar 


field. 
not take offense if that process is marked by sharp 


SPOK 


i 


homa 


France is recovering its strength, and we should 
é > ’ id 


mands for equality. For a strong and healthy France must cotu 


be the cornerstone of European reconstruction. plead 


Poll Tax—Second Round\ 


HE anti-poll-tax bill, twice passed by overwhelming not g 


majorities in the House, has been blocked again int! 





Senate. Ostensibly the bill’s passage was made impo 


by the threat of a filibuster and by the unwillingness of tter 
the necessary two-thirds to impose cloture against this f 
traditional minority weapon. Actually a majority of 

Senate, pledged in writing to passage of the bill, used ain 
theorctical objections to cloture as a means of br oe § tand 
their word. The abolition of the poll tax would wor ' 

a revolution in the Senate, blasting from key 

the old reactionaries whom the Southern oligar 

turns to Washington year after year, and whom t 

of seniority elevates and maintains in the f 


system. ne 


The defeat of the anti-poll-tax bill in the Senate t 
be laid at the door of the Republican Party, w t! 


alliance with progressive Democrats could have 


cloture and prevented a filibuster. The party leaders plishec 


chose instead to continue its covert comradeship m 
the Southern Democrats. Last year the latter bet of its 
their party by blocking the soldiers’ vote bill. This year plisnn 


} —_ . ‘ . J 1 -_ eonen ae re it 
the Republicans returned the favor by betrayi: ture, I 
party and blocking cloture, the one measure whi i = majori 


have saved the poll-tax bill. Governor Dewey might have sure ag 
‘ 4 
1 “ . ‘ ¥ 1 tae 
forced Republi an Senators to vote for cloture had his dared 


reply to Walter White of the N. A. A. C. P. been 
and forthright instead of vague and disingenuous. | 
said he had “always fought against the poll tax a1 

people of their votes.” But 


os . 8 P 
aevice to deprive [ree 
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of the Southern Senators, inc 


} ' : rr } ° Te ; ; - 
themselves opposed to the poll tax. If one took S« 
statements at face v ilue, they were opp sed only t . be gait 
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poll tax by federal legislation. This was won a 





the crucial question, and Dewey left it unanswered. the mu 
While Dewey was craftily evasive, his party s senate but eve 
leader, White of Maine, was openly hostile to the anti trap tha 
poll-tax It w Senator White who bluntly inter- be re 
ted the vote against cloture as a vote against the bill the loss 
vhich it was. Had Republicans made a party | eS $ 
the poll tax, few of the thirteen Northern and Wester is not u 
Democrats who voted against cloture would have « nch 3 


Democrat like ‘\ 


4 ‘ , \ } ' 
to do so. AS tt was, a iNorthern 
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publican colleague, Hawkes, voted the same way. Most 
of the Northern Democratic votes against cloture came 
from the Mountain States of the Far West, often allied 
with the Southerners. In the South itself Lister Hill 
spoke against th anti-poll-tax bill. Thomas of Okxkla- 
hy ma, who was absent, was supposed to be 
doture. Only Pepper of Florida, not a poil- 
eaded for cloture and for the bill. 
Walter White of the N. A. A. C. P. 
fied in calling the performance in the Senate “a fas 


in deploring the “lackadaisical attitude’ of the 


anti-poll-tax Senators. The White House felt that it coul 


et the anti-poll-tax bill through the Senate and put 


»p no fight. At the last session the anti-poll-tax bill 


by Pepper. This year, with a 
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st an equal number of soldiers attached to 


1 Army who are stationed near the threat- 


» United States pens has followed 
e policy toward China internal con- 
extent this would seem to be justified 
] 


1e 


fing China in the lurch militarily—and thus 


ing the war—while contributing nothing to the 


hina’s problems. Democratic groups within 


‘n bitterly disillusioned by the negative 


Dr i. FF. 


KNOW of no more important long-range political 


American progressives than to prevent the 
inuation of the Dies committee, even sans Dies. 
ymas of New Jersey, the ranking Repub- 

mun , has already called for its recon- 

4 permanent bod id Thomas is, if 

a shade worse than the Texan. In this con- 
to call attention to a book bearing 

of the Catholic University of America 


oe is “The Dies Committee: A Study 


J J ! T , rahe 
House Committee for the investigation 


mr A ics, 1938-1 43,” by Aucust 
n.* a Christian Brother, a member of 
i rrders of the Roman Cathol: 
Whe first ful h study of the Dies commit 
vas itten by Brother August Raymond 
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nature of our policy. They feel that China could e 


I 
-" revitalized and united in the war against Jap 


he United States would only throw its immense prx 


in the direction of unity and democracy. Obvious 


cannot be accomplished as long as we hold aloo 


refuse to give adequate aid. Assistance should be 


] 


available on as large a scale as possible, but it shou! 
made ee upon concrete assurances against 


war through a Kuomintan; gCommunist settlen 
upon i on of such policies as the recent at 


to exercise “thought control’’ over Chinese stud 


tbroad. The present visit of Vice-President \ 


to Chungking offers an excellent opportunity for 
plain sj 
in our common war against Japan, 


eaking regarding the mutual obligations in\ 


A Catholic Looksat the Dies Committcé 


STONE 


sirtl » « -—-\¢ lieciame . Densct > nhl 

hors conclusions, but I finished it with re 
—_— el 7 
his ability as a writer and his honesty as a reporter 


there are no ifs and buts, lay or clerical, about B 


gust Raymond's belief in democracy and in fair pr 


cedure. This book, from any source, would desery 


very widest attention. I am stressing its source 


context only because these may give it a hearing 


inspire confidence in its conclusions in circles no r 
like myself could hope to reach or persuade. The 
believes “the confusion and violent change brou 

by war will tend to foster extreme movement 
the right and the left.’’ He thinks there are 


‘ 


pects of subversive activities that only a Congr 


committee could thoroughly and completely ¢ 
His basic point of view is made clear when 


“Throughout this study it is borne in mind that 


end never justifies improper means and that the 


alous use of undemocratic means, even in io 
degree, in order to preserve democracy constit 
effect, a threat to democracy itself.’’ The author 
that “if the country ever reaches a stage where 
cratic means are found inadequate to preserve 
erties, then democracy will have become a hollov 
He reaches his conclusion after 275 pages of 


and objective history and analysis, and that verd: 


immediate relevance and importance. Brother Au 


Raymond says: 


This study of the Special House Committee for the 


Investigation of Un-American Activities indicates that 
lacire 


the said committee is neither an ideal nor a d 


means of exposing subversive activities. It has 
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with different meth- 


wholly failed in its endeavors, but 
ods and better procedure 
Hence, without disparaging the 


s 


it could have performed far 
more efficient service. 
accomplishments of the committee or impugning the 
motives of any person connected with it, it seems that 


the Congress should discontinue the Dies committee 
} 


as the first step to a solution of the very di 
lem facing it. Improvement in the procedure of the 
Dies committee cannot be recommiended because its 
past history does not furnish any guaranty that such 

provement would be permanent or, indeed, that the 
committee could be expected to change its ways 
The book opens with an interesting discussion of the 
gressional investigative process itself and then sur- 
The basic 
It Was 
ed by a public meeting in favor of Soviet Russia 


Washington, on February 2 


: ’ 


ys the predecessors of the Dies committee. 
tern of most of them was visible in the first. 

in Poli’s Theater, 
The Senate, after a flurry of alarmed speeches, 
d the 
General, T. V 


ind found nothing 


Attorney General to investigate. The At- 


. Gregory, was a brave and honest 


wrong with the meeting. But 
Overman committee, then investigating the brewing 
istry and German propaganda, seized on this over- 

ized meeting to obtain a year’s extension in which 


to study Bolshevist as well as German propaganda. Sen- 


itor tai W. Johnson of California had the honor to 


be the first of the line of solitary and thoughtful men 


wt 


Ua 


( 


to German 


S 


: 
if 


‘ 


It 


; 


i 


§ 


w+ 


n seems to have paid more 2 


he hearings to protest. “Mr. 


10 have objected in Congress to these hysterical 
ries, Characteristically, the committee from that point 
ttention to Bolshevist than 
And Meyer London, 


cialist Representative from New York, turned up at 


propaganda. then the 


Chairman,” he said, 

. every new idea, every new suggestion, every new 
ught .. . is immediately denounced as Bolshevism. 
is not necessary to argue any more . it is enough 
‘That is Bols 


In 1924 a subcommittee of the Senat 


hevism.’”” And fhat is Diesism. 

e Committee on 

reign Relations investigated subversive activities as a 
ins of blocking recognition of the Soviet Union. In 

27 Sosnowski of Mi 


ation of con 


chigan introduced a resolution for 

but it was buried in the 
1930 Dickstein and Fish 
Russia, and 


Investig nmunism, 
Rules Committee. In 
tested against religious persecution in 
h got his chance in the uproar over the Amtorg docu- 
nts produced by Grover Whalen, then Police Com- 
issioner of New York. These were exposed as forgeries 
the Graphic and attacked on the floor of the House 
LaGuardia; and the Fish committee itself was later 
failed to establish 


nuineness of the so-called “Whalen documents.’ 


1 to report that “the testimony 
House established the Fish committee and gave it 
5,000, although Lindsay Warren of North Carolina, 


Controller General, tried to strike a note of sanity 





by saying, “Remove the causes of discontent. and there 


will be no danger of communistic activity.” 


committee was noteworthy largely for its fantastic dis- 
covery of 500,000 Communists and Communist sy 


athizers in the United States and 
Nelson of Maine: “Communism 


bALdit 


for the thoughtful 


minority report by 


thrives during periods of economic depression and social 
suffering we should proceed to put needed reforms 
into effect sanely and sensibly, without hate or haste or 
hysteria . . . we should approach with reserve the con- 


sideration of any criminal statutes that seek to fet 


operation of the human mind.” 


Dies made hi: Dehet in this field tn 1932 with a hill 


to deport alien Communists. It won the two-thirds’ vote 


necessary for suspension of the rules in the House and 


was passed over the obie ction of LaGuardia, but it was 
blocked by La Follette in the Senate. The immediate 
pre lecessor of the Dies committee was the McCormack- 


Dickstein invest 
ies authorized by 


mittee, Brother August Raymond finds, did a “go 


igation into Nazi and other propaganda 
activit House in 1934, This co: 

job.”” It focused attention on Viereck, the work done by 
the publicity firms of Carl Byoir and Ivy Lee, and the 


Silver Shirts and other domestic fascist movements, as 


1 


well as on the Nazis. The author contrasts its f rocedure 


with that of the Dies committee: “All witnesses were 
if it were 


" This, 


“eliminated much use- 


examined in executive session and then onl 


deemed necessary, were public hearings held. 


Brother August Raymond writes, 


less public ity and prevented the committee from becom- 


ing the sounding board for fanatics of any type, as too 


often Soe in other investigations of a like nature.’ 


There were twenty-four executive hearings, “at which 


letermined if the witnesses had information that 


it was « 


was reliable or germane.” Only seven public hearings 
were held, and the records of the others, to protect inno- 
in the Library of 


only by special act 


cent persons, were placed under seal 
Commie and can be made available 
of Congress. 

that Dies did not under- 
1938, 
in asking the House to approve the resolution for what 
became the Dies committee, the Texan said, “... all 


depen . lan 


t 


It would be incorrect to say 


stand the importance of such proce lure. For in 


ds upon the way the committee is handled 
conceive that a committee constituted or comgueed of 
men whose object is to gain publicity, or whose object 
is to arouse hatred against some race or creed, might do 


I la Me Lie Maury 


Maverick and other opponents of his resolution, Dies 
“Always we must keep in mind that in any 


more harm than good.” In an effort to 


declared, 
legislative attempt to prevent un-American activities, we 
might jeopardize fundamental rights far more unpostant 


} 


than the objective we seek.” Maverick, unconvinced, pre- 


dicted that after the McCormack inquiry one run by Dies 
and Coffee of Washington 


would be a ‘fake side show, 
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warned that it would only be a disguise for an attack on 


all liberal organizations. The warning may have been a 


recommendation. The House 
to 41 


passed the resolution 191 
It would also be incorrect to say that Dies never | 
lowed the wise procedure established by the Dickstein- 
Raymond's « 


! 9 J 
when the 


McCormack committee. Brother August 
‘monstrates that 


umination of the hearings d: 


Dies committee dealt with fascists and their sym 


nathizers, 
the procedure was usually of such a character as to pro- 
tect many of the people involved and to assure them fair 
treatment. A striking example is provided in the case o! 
Edward James Smythe, now on trial for sedition in 
Washington, ‘The latter's files had been seized,” the 
author writes, ‘‘and revealed an extensive correspondence 
with many of the known fascist clique.” In similar cir- 


cumstances, where the left was involved, Brother August 


BE urope in Exile 


BY BOGDAN RADITSA 


HE days of exile are drawing to a close. The 
invasion of the Fortress of Europe will open the 
gate for the return to their native land of the 

thousands who sought refuge abroad from the Nazi blitz 
or joined the fighting forces of the United Nations after 
their own countries had been ocoupied. How will they 
be received, these returning exiles, by the peoples who 
for four or five years have been living under Nazi 
tyranny? 

One group of political refugees enjoys a special status 
in their exile. These are the kings, the cabinets, the for- 
mer members of parliaments who are recognized as the 
legitimate governments of occupied countries by the 
other members of the United Nations. The regimes which 
they attempted to preserve by neutrality treaties, by 
diplomatic negotiations, even by force of arms, have 
been overthrown, but the governments survive in exile, 
claiming to represent the spirit of the nation that is still 
unconquered, of the new nation that awaits rebirth. In 
wome cases they cling to the threadbare garments of 
legitimacy even when these no longer evoke the rever- 
ence of their people back home. 

Another group consists of the leaders and the rank-and- 
file fighters in the free movements. They went into exile 
not merely be 1use the o] { or ler collapsed but be 1u 
they would not tolerate fascism or Nazism. Frequently 
they were bitter opponents of the pre-war governments 
which paved the way for the fascist victorics, govern 
ments which still enjoy prestige al 
1. They understand that this is a people's war 


road. They are fighting 


for an ide 








The NATION 


Raymond cites case after case in which names and hear- 
say were made public without the slightest effort to 
check. But in dealing with Smythe’s files, the author 
says, “it was decided not to release the information, si; 
Dies was afraid that innocent people who had repudiat 
the movement might be injured.”” And when Fritz K 
the Bund leader, was before the committee, “‘the en 
nearing was honestly conducted and all due regard 
to Kuhn's rights.” But when Dies released to the 
the list of government employees belonging to the W 
ington chapter of the American League for Peace 
Democracy, Brother August Raymond notes that t 
comunittee “never produced an iota of evidence 
individually, the persons on the list were Comm 
sympathizers.” 

{This is the first of two articles on “The Dies C 


mitiee.”” The second will appear next week.} 


The conflict between these men, inspired by a pa 
for democracy, and those other exiles who simply w: 
to restore the old order may seriously impede any int 
grated effort to build a durable peace. 

The governments in exile are of course not all ali! 
A modern Dante would place some in Purgatory, s 
in Limbo, and some in an everlasting Hell. In Pur 
tory, ¢o await their final reward, he would put 
governments of four constitutional monarchies—Lu» 





bourg, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Norway. 7 
have served the cause of the United Nations well. 
parently they have retained the full respect and 
dence of their people. To Limbo would go two go 
ments which have been guilty of no sin except that, 
Dante's words, “baptism was not theirs.” The ex 
governments of Czechoslovakia and France were for: 
outside the countries they claim to represent. They 
obtain Allied blessing before their full legiti: 

is recognized. Two governments which have betra 
their people, and which their people have obvious! 
repudiated, Greece and Yugoslavia, would be placed in 
Hell. Poland presents a problem, since it is difficult 
learn the real attitude of the Polish people toward | 
London government. An objective consideration of | 
dominant elements in the Cabinet would certainly ¢ 
demn them to this lowest circle. 


Where would the free movements be found in 
vision of a modern Dante? I suspect that he would be 





as perplexed about their status as the Allied diplomats 





and hesitate to assign them any fixed abode. 
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WAITING IN PURGATORY 


The Grand Duchess of Luxembourg, whose govern- 
- ment conducts its business in a few rooms in an office 
5 building in Montreal, still stands at the head of 


] } 


eG 


Lilliputian state. Her peop 


to lift her voice against fascist aggression. 


me 
+ 


‘ 1] N > 
re was transported to Holland in a Nazi 





he simply retired, refusing to become either a 
¢ x or a leader of the resistance. 
successor, Pieter Gerbrandy, is — red 
authoritarian. Two m wre rs of his Ca inet, 
the Minister of Economic War, prs We 
Minister for the Colonies, resigned because has: yee 
ee with his policy. But the government has 
thened by the arrival of Ju b Burger, who has 
the Cabinet as a representative of the resistar 
i 
nent. A special committee is now engaged in t 
ration of post-war ina 
Among the questions most hotly debated is t 


stitution of Parliament, only three of piney me 


vil servants ponies the suppression of Parliament < 


ri 


free political life in Holland for some time after 


1 c 
+ 
rf 


beration. The Cabinet, however, seems to 


" } Be 2 
C rin e of mo rn isn t < ispute ] in , 
i 
e } - r Pw } 4 
but certain difficulties are offered by King Le 


5 saying that Bel sium aia remain a monarchy 


Leopold. “King Leopold's position,” said M. Pierlot, 


is fully understood by the nation in his uncompro- 





> 






Oo not question her legiti- 
i 
and their response to her return is assured. 


: , ; : . 
never rorget that she was the first ruler in I 


Nor need Wilhelmina, Queen of the Netherland 


rned about the secunty of her throne. Eve 
( sts support her. So does t lercround 
{ indergrounc nev ya pers le AM lfenad 
tlined a post-war program calling for 
| 


ti 1 ory ratic monarchy Tl » te rashes 
lL aemocratic MmMonarcny, nat 18 ¢CxXactiy 


liberal—he felt doubtful of its legality 
tant about signing any statement it pre pared. 
mesick for his country and his = anc 
iSS1OL 1 to 


, 1 — } 1 fe] ‘ yo 3 — } 
I 1 East Indies, he flew to Lisbon instea 


are in exile. A group of the younger officers 


April 15 quoted the Belgian Premier, Hubert P 


mising refusal to exercise his functions under enen 
occupation. Once the King regains his freedom, he will 


matically resume the exercise of his constitutional 
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prerogatives, of which he was deprived the moment he 
became prisoner of war.” 

There has never been a serious republican movement 
in Belgium, but if the Premier believes that his nation 


] } ' 
has unshakable confidence in Leopold, he is simply de- 


> . ° if - * ~ ‘ ‘ 
luding himself. It is true that Leopold's decision to 
remain in the country and to share the trials of his people 
nan im +} , Bee > -" } } — lae.t { 
under the occupation increased his popularit Mar 


persons hoped that his presence would protect them from 
i i i A 


=| r \ | ‘ ‘ 
German terrorism. When it did not, when starvation, 


King and now desires his abdication 

The attitude of the government in exile toward the 
King has varied. At a meeting in Limoges 
May 30, 1940, two days after the surrender, the Cabinet 
laced the blame squarely on the King. In 1944 M. 
Pierlot, for the nation, expresses “full understand- 
ing’’ of the King’s behavior. During the past year the 
government has sent many emissaries to the King 
ing closer collaboration. But Leopold has always re 
fused to give it, perhaps because he cannot forgive the 
government for its early accusations, pe rhaps because 
wants to retain his independence. Whatever the existing 
relationship, his picture is displayed in every Belgian 
office in Washington and London 

Before the Cabinet left the country it obtained a unani- 
mous vote of confidence from Parliament and the author- 
ity to remain in the war until Belgium had been f 
liberated from the Germans. The government is the only 
one in exile which has not undergone changes or modifi- 
cations: it is composed of Catholics, L berals, and Social- 
ists and represents 90 per cent of the voting populatic 

The Belgian Cabinet, like the Dutch, maintains close 
relations with the resistance. In 1942 the Minister of 
Justice, Antoine Delfosse, was smuggled back fror 


: | . } ¢ } ’ ] > 
France into Belgium, where he became chief of the 


underground. Later he joined his colle es in London, 
and through him the Cabinet is able to direct the under- 
ground’s activities. A committee for post-war planning 
has been set up which has elaborated a great many pr 

ects. The Socialist undereround in Belgium has also « 

lined a post-war program seeking improvement of living 
conditions among the workers, woman’s suffrage, and 


simplification of the social laws, Some of these sugges- 


tions have been accepted by the government, others re- 
% } 1 
jected. The government is ready to report and ask 


approv ul of every action it has taken in exile; then to 
resign and permit the constitution of a new government. 

Like the Belgian, the Norwegian government in exile 
has the authorization of the people. On April 19, 1940, 
the Storthing convened at Elverum and granted the Cabi- 
net full authority to govern until the Storthing should 
again convene on free Norwegian soil. The Norwegian 
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Cabinet, nevertheless, stamps every decision “provi- 
gn of respect for the will of the peopl 
1 


Its approval 


sional” as as 


Contact with the underground is close. 


is sought before any law or decree is signed, and the 
Minister of Finance, M. Hackman, came to his post from 


the resistance movement. Norwegians are still distrus 


r 


ful of those Cabinet members who based their pre-war 


policy on the assumption that Norway would never be 
, and many believe that Mr. Koht, who was the 


Foreign Minister at the time of the invasion, placed far 


attacked 


too much reliance on Norway's proclaimed neutrality. 
The ministers have indicated their willingness to resign 
as soon as they return to Oslo, 

Detailed plans have been prepared for restoring nor- 
mal life in Norway within a year after the liberation. As 
reported by the United Press on April 15, they were for- 
mulated in secret conferences with delegates from Nor- 
wegian industries, who shuttled back and forth between 
London and Norway, King Haakon, more popular than 
ever before, will return to Norway as soon as any part 
of the country has been liberated. Some 12,000 Norwe- 
gians who have been training in Sweden will take over 
police duties immediately. Newspapers will begin publi- 
cation the second day after liberation, Fishing, whaling, 
and commerce will be quickly resumed. Sweden wiil 
furnish tools and steel for industrial reconstruction in 
accordance with a trade agreement already signed. 

The position of the governments of Norway, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium has recently been strength- 
ened by an agreement which they have signed with 
Great Britain and the United States concerning the con- 
trol of civil affairs in those countries during the strug- 
gle for liberation. Norway has also signed a similar pact 
with Russia. The Norwegian Foreign Minister, Trygbe 
Lie, had the satisfaction of seeing his draft proposals 
serve as blueprint both for the agreements signed in 
London and for the Czechoslovak-Russian pact. 


KEPT IN LIMBO 

One great purpose motivates the Czechoslovaks in 
exile—the nullification of the Munich pact, which be- 
trayed their nation. In July, 1940, Benes succeeded in 
gaining London's recognition of his government, and in 
that recognition was implicit rejection of the pact. In 
1942 De Gaulle canceled France’s signature. Since 
Mussolini's signature is no longer valid, Hitler's alone 
remains 

During the First World War Eduard Benes was in 
the forefront of the battle for democratic principles and 
for recognition of the sovereignty of the small nations of 
Southeastern Europe. Today he continues in the same 
course. But he knows that Czechoslovakia, facing a per- 
manently hostile Germany, must stand with Russia. More 
than that, he believes that the mission of his small nation 


is to further, as far as moral action can, mutual under- 


standing among the great powers and to neutralize 


effort to separate Russia from the West. 

No abyss exists between Benes’s government in Lon. 
don and the people of Czechoslovakia. Many observers 
believe, in fact, that Benes has the support of 90 per 
of his people and that the bewilderment and disappoint 


Czechs and Slovaks limit his authority. Slovakia became 
an “independent’’ state under Hitler. Benes understa 
that the Slovak people were not responsible—only some 
separatist leaders—and that anti-Slovak action 
undermine the unity of the Czechoslovak nation. 

The Slovak people agree. In 1943 the Slovak under 
ground, in what is known as the Bratislava Memoran. 
dum, declared that the “Czechoslovak government 
London is the only legal government of our nati 
Five Slovaks are on Benes’s council. Many of the dip 
matic representatives of Czechoslovakia in the capital 
of the Allied nations are Slovaks. Ambassador Hurhan 
in Washington is one. Three Slovak brigades now serv- 
ing with the Red Army take orders from the Czecho- 
slovak embassy in Moscow. 

The Czechoslovak program for the post-war world is 
generally considered one of the best yet formulated b 
an exiled government, It seeks a more democratic econ: 
omy and a decentralized administration for Czedl 
Slovaks, and Ruthenians. An agreement placing Czech: 
slovak territory under the Soviet military command as 
is liberated by Russian armies, but providing ¢! 
Czech administration shall take over when the area 
no longer a battle zone, was recently announced by th 
government in London. 

Through the heroism of the resistance, France has 
gained its national honor, In Algiers under the lead 
ship of General de Gaulle, the Committee of Nationa! 
Liberation, which recently renamed itself the Provisions 
Government, is planning a new France, which can pro 
vide inspiration for the democratic reconstruction of 2 
Europe. 

Unfortunately, not all French exiles are sharing in 
the revival of the great French tradition. Many live 
leaders, like Henri Laugier, Jacques Maritain, Fa 
Buré, Pierre Cot, Paul Rivet, and Henri Forcillon, whose 
untimely death robbed France of one of its wisest patr'- 
ots, have served the cause of French liberation braveij 
and effectively. But others have proved poor represent! 
tives of the new France. A certain decadent analyt 
spirit has pervaded their writings, and Bonapartism has 
been stronger than the impulse of the French Revolut 
When you read Henri de Kerillis, you are faced with the 
same dilemma which tortured France between the t# 
wars; fascism or anti-fascism, democracy or totalitariao- 
ism, Franco or Stalin, Giraud or De Gaulle. Whe: 


Pertinax discusses the small nations of the Balkans, pat 
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ticularly the Mihailovich-Tito issue, he supports the 


is Leger, former Permanent Secretary of the French 
on Office, who for a decade before the war bol- 
‘ rr il 2 ernments ol Y ( Via, Ru- 
Greece, Many french pe e regret that 
‘ ld be so str ig in Wash i 
I lerground leaders continue to arr 
| Fi 1 Rk blic is taking shape, 7 h 
l fh for his formal recog 


not the people. He follows the same line as 





Vhen War Contracts End 


BY KARL KEYERLEBER 


& TEARLY three months have passed since Sena- 

tors Murray and George introduced a joint bill 
i tting up machinery to facilitate the settlement 
d war contracts and the reconversion of indus- 
It is two months since the Baruch-Hancock report 
ortance of acting promptly. Yet we still 
ition which will assure not only an orderly re- 
sroduction of civilian goods after the war but 

harnessing of our industrial power to the 
s of the coming invasion. 


+ + . - ’ 
i problem is not one for tomorrow but for tod ly. 


1 
| 


government agencies have canceled fifteen bil- 
ars’ worth of war orders—about three times the 

- value of all contracts settled after victory was won 

t ist war. Slow settlements have impeded war pro- 
They have tied up materials an 1 factories. Legis- 


and to as- 


. ‘ - y a 1? 
fo simplify procedure, to unily pouicy, 


mpt payment is needed urgently. 


¢ natianal Fae ets _ — smear ber: 
nternational Harvester Company, operating a 
| 


nt-owned plant in Bettendori 


> trilae née on } ae af nmewne MAter "1 
ne piant into a proaucer of prume movers to haul 


i } ’ 
cannon, which the army now needs more thar 


he paper work of the settlement is taking much 


more than a year after cancelation it is still un- 
ter is a $500,000,000 concern, and the delay 

t seriously interfere with its other war work. Less 
ite was the Dover Stamping and Manufacturing 
Company of Cambridge, Massachusetts, which also had 
4 contract canceled last year—one for war-head con- 
inets for torpedoes. According to the company’s presi- 
t, J. Whitney Bowen, testifying before Senator 
Murray's subcommittee on contract termination, “be- 


tween the time the contract was canceled and the time 
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ate ‘© se 
} 
A 
7 } ] E G 2 5 ? ; ] ** mn ~ 
of th mort 1 tate t of £93, 98 tn ] y. five yf +4 
wT al } - } . a ow — 
had elapsed, and during that time we had a factory re 
andu ling and ar ' t wr lure u © mrodiwt } > we 
and Wililny aM i XIOuUS » ph quce War proaucts dul e 
- ~ + } 
were unavpie t 2] 


The Hazeltine Electronics Company of New Y 


a $5,500,000 contract for Radar equipment which was 


11 1 a al 1 

terminated by the navy. The settlement took more than a 
vear na ft — h ‘ t] 7 wd ¢ r, naterialet als ] 
year, and for much of that period scarce materi ! ( 

] I 

elsewhere by the war program were frozen tight in the 


i 


warehouses of Hazeltine supplicrs. 
i 


The settlement of a canceled war contract as conducte: 
at present is a tremendous accounting job. Internati 


Harvester has a hundred employees devoting their fu 


time to it. An executive of a big Detroit corporation told 
me that one division of his firm had thirty-two persons 
working on it full time and sixty-four part time. In ¢! 


1 ‘ : 4 2 f / 
company’s plants work ts going forward on 40,( 


arate government contracts. The man with whom I tal] 
looks forward gloomily to the time when his entire of 
staff will be occupied with settling and auditing | 
claims of thousands of subcontract 

One contractor is carefully preserving a vault full of 


‘” ’ ) 1 
some federal auditor may want to check on the 1 f 
of workers engaged on a terminated contract. Another 
> } f a « - .. 
[ 1 has a warcn e Tuil OT Old f KI yr ( 3 I< nnle 
| 
Ihe ther ar cw mmant mrnr . +1, laur 7 
cally they are government property, and the law ts speci- 
‘toed 
fic: government property may not be disposed of until 
i / i 


all the proper forms have been filled out. 

Cancelations have been running at the rate of $1,500,- 
000 a month, and unsettled claims are piling up. One 
Cleveland contractor still hasn't got his money for a 
claim presented in November, 1942, for a contract that 
was canceled by the Maritime Commission. It is obvi- 
ous that new methods are needed to speed up the process. 


The old structure of roultiple government checks and 





I st ) rnaul 1, 1 it is for Co rf 3S fo Sa 
v it is to . 
The George-Murray bill passed by the Senate and 
now awaiting action by the House creates an office of 
contract settlement headed by a $12,000-a-year director 


and a nine-man advisory board of government officials, 
1 the Se 


including the Attorney General an retaries of 


War 


board are charged 


the Navy, and the Treasury. The director and the 


| ] 1 —. 
with coordinating policy, but termina- 
the hands of the procurement agencies 


In other words, the bill is de- 


1 uniform policy but to decentralize the 


ler to avoid a logjam in some 


' 
i4imMms 1n 


Washington filing cabinet. The General Accounting Of- 


{ > TY)9 
Ik May 


not review settlements except for fraud. 


One section of the bill provides for the prompt re- 
terials. Before factories can turn to new war 


moval OF Mm 


rk or civilian manufacture, they must be cleared of 


ichinery, work in process, and stocks of 
parts and materials. If the government does not provide 
for removal of such stuff in sixty days, the contractor 


sections deal with advance payment 
lancing to keep companies liquid. Con- 


ceive up to 90 per cent of their claim with- 


I 

it waiting fora final settlement. Some concerns, notably 

" thine ~ . ~ } . ele ie ! 

in the aircraft industry, have so much working capital 

tied up in inventory that they would be pinched by any 
‘4 

\ ion for over-all settlement permits a com- 

~ | } e nme + y 1 + 1 | n 

i VOICN Nas i y contracts canceied to hile a Ciaim 

yverir yf them, instead of preparing individual 

ims [hi i ] i uunting ar j bool keeping In- 

LiiS I 5 ALILLLI AS iit WVUULRA ~ pis. hi 

formal cts are authorized to assure payment to a 


' ' 


yr who to save time loaded himself up with 


parts and terials before he got a contract. The require- 
ment of thirty days’ advance notice of cancelation, not 
ulways possible, is to pr t such a situation as that 


which occurred at Lowell, Massachusetts, last November 
int employing 5,700 persons was 
rs were told on a Saturday afternoon 


1 
} 


that it was their last day on the job. Neither they nor 


the company had a chance to plan for termination day. 
for court appeal and umpires to rule 
mn disput 1 claims through an expansion of the Court 
rough red tape and sacrifices traditional 


ernment safeguards against inflated charges because 


f the pi y necessity for speed. Overpayments may 
xcasionally be obtained by avaricious contractors. In 


this connection I cannot do better than quote the words 


»* Colonel Bryan Houston, tough chief of the army's 
ontract-termination branch, Speaking before a group of 
“You are going to pay 


Your 


itomobile executives, he said: 
some two hundred billion dollars for this war. 


children and your grandchildren wiil be paying on it. 





The NAT! ) 


‘ 


The difference between the most penurious, hard-fist 
ful, ruinously slow settlement which could 

»f these terminations and the most liberal whi 

be made won't amount to five hundred million 


; ; ; 
It is very poor poker playing, dice shooting, or 


to gamble a two-hundred-billion-dollar peace ag 


juarter Of one per cent.” 
10 Years Agoin“‘The Nation” 


HE VAN SWERINGEN BROTHERS, astute 
of vast financial power through the manip 
other people’s money, are at present endeavoring to 

an important group of security holders in the 
Corporation, the key holding company in the Van ‘ 


railroad empire, that a bond, even when equipped 


fancy title, need not carry with it the protective sai 
implied by its name.—PETER HELMOOP NOYES, May 2 


IN BERLIN ARE three Americans representing An 
firms which are helping Germany to build up the 
fleet in Europe. It is an open secret in foreign offi 
ters ia Berlin that the Hitler regime has already orde 
ed from British and American companies special! 
for the making of 2,500 modern bombing and 


ee 
planes. The companies supplying these parts are Pra 
Whitney, Curtiss-Wright, and Douglas Aircraft 

United States, and the firms of Vickers and of Arn 


Sidley in England —May 9, 1934. 


4 


DEAR READERS of The Nation: On the twenty-s 
day of this July I will begin my nineteenth year in 

vile for a crime that I was acquitted of on the twenty-t 
day of last May. With the verdict of “Not Guilt; 


ringing in my ears, the judge admonished all to 
seated while the bailiff snapped the handcuffs on 
speeded me back to San Quentin Prison in less tha 
hour—for the rest of my natural life. That is Den 
Capitalist Class Justice—with a vengeance. ... 95 


TOM MOONEY (31921). (ADVT.)—May 16, 1934. 


THB DOLLFUSS GOVERNMENT in all private and 

lic pronouncements continues to speak of the ‘‘Socialist 
lution” in February. The Nazis a year ago ‘saved’ G 

from the ‘Marxist’ danger; the Austrians similarly 

the blame for the February bloodshed on the Socialists, T.1 
lie should be spiked once for all... . The Austrian S 
were about as aggressive as the Belgians were in | _ 


JOHN GUNTHER, May 16, 1934. 


lea 1 rs Ol “ 


THE FEVERISH DAYS when 


DURING 
steel industry were discussing the proposed code of fa 


petition prior to its submission to the NRA, one of tl 
rulers asked one of the greater ones to explain a cet 
scure provision. The latter replied without a mome 
“There is no mystery about this code. It just 
that the industry is going to be run as it has al: 

The last three words furnish the 


of the steel code.—May 23, 193+. 


tation: 


run, only more so.” 


to an understandin 
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Mexico's 





War-lime boom 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


N TEN years Mexico has changed im) nressively. The 


capital has lost nothing of its charm. irae have 


roo pr found a sense of fitness to allow matt 


‘ress to affect the beauty of their cities. 
i a af tate, aoer anime 
s spread outward into new suburbs. 


affronted by the a 


defiantly in their faces. There is 


The old buildings 
t been appearance of new, mod- 
ern structures rising 


ure whose trees confront the stare of wide modern 


; thes 
5s. But in the new developments rebuilding can 
rried on without hesitation, and it is being carried 
rapidly indeed. New streets are open 1 from 


appear practi 
ie of them are handsome villas, others 


Cn > 1. - . } £ x 
Even in the most modest of them 


- the architect or the tenant has applied a touch of 


The capital grows. It must crow in order to absorb the 
increasing population. According to a report 

by the Departamento Central (the office of the 
Mavor } while I was there, Mexico City has 


), published 
00 inhabitants. It was a surprising figure to me. 
Since my stay in Mexico in 1931-33 the population has 
doubled. And not only the capital has grown. 
A ilco has been 


tels and a few mo 


transformed from a beach with a 


dest houses into a seaside resort 


that can compete with any in the world. Here too a fever 


4 Sn Sal 7 ) 
of construction is evident. People pay any price for land. 


Where a square meter of land formerly brought two 


pesos, it is now sold for fifty. In Cuernavaca and Taxco 


the hotels cannot handle the influx of visitors. In order 


to spend a week-end there, reservations must be made 


two weeks ahead. As always Americans frequent these 


places of recreation, but in some of them Mexicans are 


now more numerous than foreigners. 


Americans with their dollars continue to pour into 
Mexico, but the time when $5 a day would provide the 
f a potentate is over. As the supply of money swells, 


so do the prices, though they have not hampered trade. 


urticle finds a buyer. French decorators now in Mex- 


told me that they could not fill the many calls for their 
services. If certain branches of production have bcen 
1 because of a lack of raw materials. 


ted, it is only 


fs complain that recently they have not been able 
et English woolens. Certain articles which have prac- 
ym stoc k- 


vily dicans , 7 A vy! 
tically disappeared from American markets—nyl 


ngs, French perfumes, olan of a sane vintage—are 
rare in Mexico too. But if anyone has any of these goods 


to offer, he can be certain that people will jump to take 





them off his hands. He can even advertise in the ipers 


the items he has for sale and ask as high a price as he 


W s. Mexico has no rationing system and no price 
control. Fortunes are made quickly. “The difficulty,”’ sa 


a Mexican friend of mine who is fighting against the 


evils of this rapid enrichment, ‘1s not in becoming a 

- ~4 4 - Py: a 7 r | , _ ] 
I ure in a month. The difficulty is to ke oneself 
from becoming a millionaire in twenty-four hours 


With all these manifestations of externa! prosperity 


f 1s maftural fhat pe 


ple who have not been in Mexic 


for son years and have visited there f t months 
+] t #4] ' Sa 
re vith fa ues apout the if progr 
oft ( ‘ | 1doubte } \ th re is pr res ‘ 
em a — 
must dis isn between solid, lasting prosper ar i 
} 
war boom 


A certain number of important industr enterprises 


M MICO follows t] e gener ' trend in 


226+ 7 > - ] beoaa te *y" 
Latin America toward increased industrialization. Th 
most important of these new enterprises is the tron and 
steel company Alt Hornos de México, which has a 
I 


. => y ' | ciuhy 1] 2 ‘ur } 4 
working capital of sixty million pesos. It will begin t 
| 


run at full capacity within a year. It 1s one of the indus 


ries that will certainly remain after the war. Fundiciér 
Monterrey, an already existing heavy-industry plant 


is being expanded. Certain cement factories are expand 


ing too, and 


future Me x 


factories have been established 


new ones are being built. Sometime in the 


1 


ico may well be able to export cement. Other 
i 


in connection with heavy 


industry. There is one, for instanc ction 


for the prod 
of tin cans. The chemical industries, particularly the 


manufacture of drugs, have received great imp 


recent years 


Much more could have been done in this last fiel: 


A project was developed at one time to take ad 
of the break with the Axis to end forever German cot 


] 1 


trol of the chemical industry; it is well known that the 


German chemical combine was the sr teas d of German 


penetration in Latin America. The authors of t! roiect 
belteved that with the help of North American tech 


i 


a real Mexican chemica! industry 


niques and machinery 

Id be built whic! a ee ere = 

could be Dulit which would disiodge the ycrmans en 

tirely and provide a pattern for similar action throughout 
i i 

. ; ) | 

Latin America. The Mexican group had money to work 

th “7 = " Pen Ly 4 nr + , sruatal 

with. They were even ready to accept American capita 

so long as it did not attempt to capture a may! 


there was little understanding of the 


States, 


the shares. But 
project in the United and the resolute opposition 


of certain oO 


ficial departments has frustrated the plan 








True, some small drug plants were creaicd, but not on 


he scale originally conceived. 

Negotiations are on the way for building a cellulose 
industry in Jalisco and a plant for producing artificial 
silk. In other states similar industrial activity is noticeable. 
Altos Hornos is promoting the establishment of some 


small shipyards. A number of industries have been born 


inder the impulse of the boom, as, for instance, a factory 
to turn out calculating machines. No one expects them 
to lead an easy life e the war 1s over. 


The tendency toward serious industrialization, toward 
the creation of actual, positive wealth in Mexico, is offset 
by a tempest of war-time speculation. This fever is obvi- 

us in commercial as well as financial fields. Mexico is 
selling products to the United States and Central America 


hich no one believed would ever be exported On a far 


y 4 
greater scale than any other is the export of liquor— 
2 kind of “gin,” a kind of “vodka,” a kind of “tequila, 


which resembles the original only in name. To a liter 
f alcohol a few drops of essence are added, and there 
is a bottle of gin. So far, the Americans seem to have 


id little hesitation in drinking the stuff. A single rail- 


' c ' ' " . r Q \ 

ad carload of such liquor brings a profit of 80,000 
+ ¢ frie » | ta@ hean ; ed in thie trade 

(area LOl nes nave peen amassed 1n tnis trade, 


ind since the mood is to spend, an impression of vast 


rity 1s created. Obviously, that kind of prosperity 
4? : ‘ 4 


the last years. In 1943, for instance, rosaries were shipped 

to the value of 2 0 pesos, and great quantities of 

ious of ts as v That shows how active the 

( of { } mein recent r ne of these 

™ { rts \ I id ‘ ! $ I t$ ON the | xican 

ypulat For a tain time the unr icted export 

ry Muara mad 10x ither lificult to obtain in 

Mexico, and the Indian peasants had to go without 
indals. In 1943 a quantit ot prpa juash seed 

1S § 1 out of the country tn a fren f exportation, 

i ivi f Indians of o of ther favorit lelicactes 

rtant f rf o1 1 vitamins 

If such worts have injured Mexico, they have not 

| the United States. On the other hand, the expor- 

tt tals 1 man-power has been a great contri- 


tion to the American war effort. Nearly 100,000 


Mexicans have come into the United States to work. 





ry? TY > ’ 
Tbe NAT! } 


would nave come in greater numbers 1f there 
’ . noel aa 2 . 4 wr ‘ 
t been so many complaints about their treatmer 
. ameal ae =o . 1 . } shane cr 
> complaints have been the subject of 1 


leated 


m in Mexico. Only the other day (May 16) the « 
littee on Foreign Relations in the Mexican Senate 
‘ech by Senator Ramiro Tamez askii 
> establishment of a special investigating commi 


indignation the way M 


Tamez described witl 
vorkers have been exploited in the United States 

-d none of the social services that A: 
workers enjoy, and they are paid wages far below 

of United States citizens. Tamez added that the con 
plaints have come not only from workers in Texas, 
discrimination is traditional, but from other states a; 
well. It is a serious affair, and one which gravely 

the relations between the two countries. 

The widely circulated weekly Marana gives us an 

of how Mexicans feel about this subject. “The N 
in Texas,” it said, “are not political partners of 
Fiihrer of Germany, but they are slaves of the 
prejudices and superstitions. Mexicans have become | 
victims of the theory that blond hair and blue eyes 
note racial superiority.” 

On the subject of the rise in prices many contradictor 
figures have been circulated. A high official in the M 
ican Department of Finance told me that 180 per 
would be a fair average for the past year. Prices 
risen for various reasons, First, monetary inflation. 7 
inflation started in 1936, when General Cirdenas 
tributed the rich cotton lands in La Laguna. The 
ernment found it necessary to make large loans at 
rates of interest to the peasants in order that they n 
work the land they had been given. This new m 
circulation forced prices up. But the chief cause 
the inflation lies in the tremendous flow of Am 
capital into Mexico. No one knows exactly how 
American money fled across the border between D 
ber, 1942, and June, 1943, in order to escape ta 
But the monetary reserve of Mexico quadrupled. 1 
inflation became really dangerous. 

In order to counteract this process, several measures 


have recently been taken. Summarizing them brictl; 


1. The government of Mexico has begun to | 
yn, wheat, and butter. That will mean 3,000,000 
withdrawn from circulation, Simultaneously with t 
creased imports, exports are being cut down, While | 
Mexico I had occasion to see a letter from the Secret 


)f Finance, Eduardo Sudrez, to the governors of 


; 


++ 


litferent states outlining this new policy. “No e! 
said Secretary Sudrez, “must be spared to assure 
equilibrium between supply and demand as an es 
condition for stabilizing prices, for wiping out the bla 
market, and for ending speculation. To the same e 


the government has decided to increase the produ 
of essential articles, especially food, to increase imports, 


















1944 


! r*¥ 
1 to restrict exports to the limit, sending out of Mex- 
y the surplus above what the people need 
per} 
Zi A rise in taxes, especially income taxes. That L 


rce the withdrawal from circulation of some 2,000,- 


nesos in 1944, 
A bond sale by the Nacional Financiera, a govern- 


nt-controlled institution, 


ey from circulation. 
“— ¢ Cope eye ay 1 no one pr 
hese, of course, are classic methods, and no one pre 


sig 
that anything new has bcen invented. 


[he Nacional Financiera will utilize established com: 


ial techniques, that is to say, it will compete with 


vate business in many fields in fort to stabilize 


of the 


nt the concentration of wealth in the hands of a very 


an el! 


economic development country and to pre- 


=| 


private interests. It means a departure from the old 


icy of holding prices down by decree. In Mexico there 
srofound belief that such decrees result in nothing 
b la ck markets, 
Mexico’s double task i field is 
nt its mp prosperity from running into the same kind 
1929 and 
ntrate upon those enterprises built on solid ground, 
efit of 
nation, The trend toward industrialization is already 
obsolete all the talk about ‘ 


ied so comfortably, 


in the economic to pre- 


risis that shook the United States in 


for the enrichment of a few but for the ber 


ering ‘backward”’ coun- 
on which big business has rel 
‘ounding inter-Americanism with exploitation. Like 


rge from 


It will d 


ited Stat | 


r Latin American countries Mexico will eme 


war with its economic structure changed. - 
much on the wis ~— of the Un 
p of t ay 
or Ww et her it is replaced by by 


rdid kind of economic warfare. I always remember 


1 very 


uae the friendshi ontinues to inspi ire the 


re 


le relations of tomorrow, 


President Alfonso Lopez of Colombia once told 
1 


“Collaboration between the United States and Latin 


rica means for many of our friends in Washington 
New York that we should go on forever hunting 
igh the jungle for materials to make cosmetics for 
ladies, but should never dare develop any 


rican 


rprise that might collide with the interests of Amer- 


Mr. del 


This is the second of a series of articles th 
returned fr om a pars visit in 
On the Me: j= 


who has recently 


Mexican pre blems. 


Lied 
@ third, 


ico, t§ writing on current 


$ was printed two 


weeks ago; tl 


army, will appear in an early issue. } 
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The lasks Ahead in France 


BY JULES MOCH 


i 

NX ‘\ ‘ | } bw ; l ] h 

v be the first responsibD ( t rpovernment ol 

} €ral Fr re} tr 1 OF tne I ions Ol 
persons Vv oh driven fron r homes and the 
provision of food for a large x wage of the poy ila- 
tion. The nex to be d \ be to find jobs for 
the returning men, at least for all those who do not live 
of } | Ww } to work? In 
their old factor In most « $ the walls of the 
factories will be standing. Or if the buildings have 
ay be f th machiner 
] I f to ¢ ral Eur Or if 


{ ‘ 5. me feed it. In former highly 
| 
i " f ; r f rs OF SK1} 1 opera- 
s 
} ] 4 
tives W Dé€ tO ] WOrk 41t f me time 
, ‘ | ot c | , 
} r r y ma be as i OT i or men 
Wil n¢ ied to fr r ni i $ and faire ids. ti 
; | 71 , 
t uses, to irry stone, nake cement and Dricks 
Since it would not be right to allow men to remain 
| | | 
be t specia ills cannot be utilized when 
lal i 1 rf 5, it W be necessary for 
tii er! i lertake some kind of compulsory 


his will seem like an 
inhuman proposal They will ask if heavy labor, perhaps 
country, is going to be required 
] 


f men who are exhausted by privations and 


hau have been 
from their families for years. The 


weight of 
On the 
ited to restore 


ot be underestimated. 


717 Lisa 
wil] be obli 


* > ,f ‘ a 
ernment 


' } 1 } a nam ife ‘ 
tne 1 id [ Of Wri 1 the coul try S economic life de- 
nd ty tation, sh ing, power, coal 
| i ’ if i ’ 
‘ ene 
Its al to do so will d 1 in large part on its 
adoy 1 < af ‘ ind wa pol that conforms 
to t { rk¢ I expect the trade unions 
to « r no « Pur of t r traitors, they will 
} v t $al full liberty that was 
; ] +} t } 
f t i jor role | he repul 
J A, tt \ h 1 i the German 
’ f ma red the purchasing 
‘ + , ' ‘ f 1 oO ; 
{ f < lustr S ( 
} _ ( f hit prices on 
the official market have tt 1 on the black market 


multiplied ten times. M ry considerations will make 


restore the pure hasing power of waco 


noreover, would have no p 


LION, 
the scarcity of consumers’ goods—but a 


immediate, and substantial rise must be eff 


prc 


The 


taining a proper 


blem is complicated by the necessity of 
relation tween buving power 


} } . or 1° " 
the ds available. Fo meet this condit 


amount of go 


two solutions have been suggested. One is to revise | 


scales upward as larger amounts of rationed food 
come available: the other is to pay wage partly in f 
or 1n ration tickets 


What is to be the 


France? After 


length of the work week in libera 
1936 many social-welfare measures w 


introduced in France, among them the law for a fi 


hour week. This law was modified to strengthen our v 


it has never been abrogated. Similar 


pr rd 1ction, but 
law that entitles every salaried worker in Fran 
two weeks’ vacation with pay after one year of ser 


1aims on the statutes. Obviously, after the liber: 


maximum produc tion will be required in the esse: 


? . = nm ' he ire 
industries. In these industries, therefore, hours mus 
] } } *'T' ninnc +} * levae t deer } 
lengthened. The unions themselves do not dispute i 


pu 
while there is complete agreement about 
to be attained, people are divided about 
method to be used. One school of thought holds that t 
1936 law must stand; that in the interest of the 
nati class France must remain the cl 
pion 
industries be divided into two classes: those essential t 


al ] ha 
Onai WOrking 
é 


of the forty-hour week. It proposes, therefore, t! 


ruction, in which overtime will be paid autom 


cally, and those not essential, in which overtime wil! be 


reconst 
permitted only under the circumstances specifically 
in the law of 1936 and after careful investigation as t 
its necessity. A second school of thought would 


non-essential 


’ 1 ' 
the tort, UW von 
the forty-hour law only 1n 


} } : } _ }°{ 
two ited in insisting that any modlil 
} 1 aoe 1 
Oo! ror neur law f t be obtained by leg 
d 
. 1 ° rry . . 
det relatively unimportant. What is impor 

t tis the cor e€ unanimity ol opinion on the necd 

} ’ pF e ‘ + rm } L > meterimts r) + 
a jonger work weck to speed the reconstruction olf 

d i 


ntry. Acc I it 
the Assembly are working on a legislative program t! 


gly, both the National Committee a: 
will legalize the necessary action. 

In Algiers today the government is proceeding on the 
principle that it has not the right to institute any pro- 
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27, 1944 


lay m/s 


nd changes in the structure o \f the French state. Only 
» French people, it holds, have that right. Only a Con- 
wnventil suffrage, 
But 


sions cannot wait on the repatriation of prisoners 


rent Assembly, duly elected by 


set the French house in order. some political 


deportees, on the preparation of ballots, on the 
entation of issues in campaign speeches. And for 
it reason the following compromise has been reached 


Algiers: the present provisional government shall 


the right to initiate certain far-reaching ref 


cf 7 ‘ ’ 
10 other solution of the particular problem ts im: 
I 


tely possible; such measures to be enacted only with 
full consent of the Consultative Assembly, the 


nt representative body of the Seench people 
The industrial reconstruction of France is one of the 
blems that cannot await the action of a Constituent 


mbly. F 


the things t 


actories must 


he aaa poe 


ip and direction? 


art op eration at once to sup- 


‘But under whose own- 


To reestablish the status quo ante 


ld mean in many cases to return the factories to men 


» collaborated with the enemy. Yet to decide that the 
industries itself would 


yn should run its key intro- 
a profound change in the nature of 


far the government has arrived at no concrete 
However, in a speech delivered before the Assem- 
March 18, 1944, General De ¢ 


ree ae — — 
1 democracy must insure to everyone the rignt to 


our regime, 
pro- 


“The 
sit 


yaulle es 


, 
I >t the } 
yuaranree the d 


and g 


1@n an economic sysrem 


ignity and 
lanned 


yping our national resources and not to furtheris 


security of all 
with a vier 
te interests. In this great sources of 
al wealth will belong to the nation, and the direc- 
state will be under- 


ind control of this wealth by the 


n with the assistance of workers and entrepreneurs.” 
ther words, De Gaulle plans a French ‘New Deal” 
1 as was first outlined by Léon Blum in 1936. 

that the 


iple opposed to profound changes in t 


+ 


head of the government is not in 
1 


1S clez ir 
1e economic 
ture of the country. Indeed, many men who yester- 
defended liberal capitalism admit today the failure 
the system and seek economic regeneration throug! 


} 


cratic socialism, even though they may not admit 


b 


hemselves that they are thinking as socialists. The 


nbly has been 


thinking long those lines, and the 

mic program it has d out is the result. At 
end of last year i - Affairs, 
osed of men of diverse political convictions, unani- 


d by 


wor ke 


its Commission of Economic 


isly adopted the following principles, as propose 
< A 

cialist member: 

l. The 


nization in 


corporate system of 


stituted by Vichy must be abolished. 
operation cannot be granted 
1; | 1} 

ill industries on the day of liberation. 


craft and professional 
lom of 


1 
x Complete ree 


Enemy holdings in French industries must be con- 


ited by the state 
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areas of militons f mien dal r er ive 
’ | 
fy , a ty , 
lacing their hope in wt. 1 ' , 
4 © 4 
more the spirit f fh ? WHO have been 
enea by the dealings with Darian, by 77 
tion of Badoglio, by the continued appeasement 


Franco. 


Here 1S the @ieventh hour, t 2 AN end 








can be put to the policy of fighting fascism in 
i 4 | 
ance wtth fascists. Here is the last chance to win | 
Li a f ltt i 7 77 
4. Certain industries must be operated by the pg rns 
ment in the common ir st 
5. Certain others may be operated by private interests 


tially 
the Socialist 


1 1 1 ‘ ] } cam} ry lig 
these proposals was submitted to the Assembly by 
Ip] ratioge i ftape f he airohty wnt , 

delergation—fiteen of the eighty members 
yer OF 


A large numl elegates from metropolitan Fran 


after giving it careful pel declared that it represented 
) 


the aspirations of the Resistance and that they would sup 


ort it. The final text has been signed by about fifty 
members of the Assembly and is thus assured of majority 


support when it comes up for discussion again. The eight 
Communist members have not yet pledged definite sup- 


1 1 ° 7 ‘ ‘ 
Pp yrt, though they agree with the plan in princip 
The original text proposed the ‘nationalization of 
A 
nd commercial enterprises essential! 


lal 1 


fe of the nation.’ In the final draft the word 


socialization’’ was substituted for ‘‘nationalization” on 
he aaa of the Resistance delegates. who wanted 
their position clearly defined. The signatories include a 


Dominican monk, an army officer in active 


a dozen Radicals, an equal number of men who n 
be classed as conservative, six or more Social Catholics, 
and four or five progressives with no party affiliat 


The others have never taken any stand on political or 


economic questions. Not a single Marxist is a t } 

These men have seen the moral and material nse 
of the old economic structure. They have seen its leaders 
collaborating with the enemy while the French workers 
defied the Laval “levy” and took to the maquis to avoid 
contributin g to the German war effort They recognize 
that the events of the last few years have demonstrated 
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sure to be found. Old socks and ties may be discovered 


in forgotten suitcases. Hunting for them will be fun 
, b | 
ane f vcr Schwarze Ke rps organ of the | OWE = 
] 1+ 1 ] ] er ee 

i Cr, ON APTI ZU Silda pty repDuked fathers wno 
bid their minor sons in uniform to marry because { & 
a _ 

a y g. On the contrary, said the S. S. paper, ( 
\ 


a | . _ . — a haf > thay o 
daichii DM § Sn0uid Marry some tim perore they £o 


4 
front (as a ruie they go when they are ce! 


15 : ‘ned umm : } ’ 
the last war 1,500,000 girls remained unmarried an 


hildren. If they had had a chance to bear two d 
( apiece, 3,000,000 German babies would hay 7 
brought into the world, half of whom would have : 

As a result, at the outbreak of the Second 7 


War Germany would have had 1,500,000 more s 


100 divisions. With these it would long ago |} - 
brought the war to a victorious close. 
lhis time, the § 


hwarze Korps declared, there must to 
be no such waste of possible resources. Young men 

must discharge their duty before they go to t S] 
front, and girls must be made productive. As 


} 
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—_ 


this point the paper made an arresting statement 


Then, even if the present war is lost, tomorrow's war 
can pe won by the chil ren of to 


day’s soldiers.’ A gr 
deal of nonsense has been published in this country a! 


c 1 + 
Germany's secret preparations for a third world war. 7 


tence quoted is, so far as this writer knows, the first 


y - eC 
A Swiss paper, the Arbeiter Zettung of S 





on May 6 printed a few anecdotes which, in the opini 


$ +1 - bod . } rt le ne 7 | 
of the contributor, revealed how people act and fe 


te 
former home, and met some old friends in ar 
YY } } 1 
rant. He asked them what they thought of Ger 
1 * , 
chances of winning the war, They answered with 
\ “We shall win.” Walking home some h ; 
with one of the company, a former schoo!mat 
man asked the same question again. Now the L 
jen i: ; , 
i What « you mean? We lost the war long Fj 
. ' ; 5 
( is acoomed. Not one stone is be ng | | 
rin our s. How can we dream of wi | 
, ’ 
A I \ in stood next to an « d wo 
1 air After a whil e she said grimly, 
‘ the British h no more planes. These are t 
‘ ) 
+) oe \ ! j ~eeer gnmber 
( t iay VV ¢ uone have great numbers « 

: la 
piane rt ihe workman, aiter a seconds surpi 
u er and joined in the tune. ‘ 

. ” 
A fore worker complained to a German colle ot 
: I 
} 7 . # ’ ; - 
about the cons air attacks, which prevented him fri ; 


“Nobody can stand this long,” he said. 7 


vered, “Man, be hard! Become harder! |! 


sleeping. 
[ P 


(german an 


concrete; then you'll become hard. Germany needs hat 





men, and concrete is wonderful to make things hard. 























Soviet Life—a Close-up 
MY LIVES IN RUSSIA. By Markoosha Fischer. Harper and 


I 
,4 


Brothers. $2.7 


T A time when the most wary of us tend, perhaps in 
self-defense, to think of the people of the world not 


1 


1s minute particulars of flesh and blood but as units in the 


round numbers of populations, army divisions, and casualty 


ts, it is good to read such a book as “My Lives in Russia,” 


h takes us behind the giant scenes of the world’s most 
posing dictatorship and acquaints us intimately with the 
n, women, and children who live in it. 

Mrs. Fischer is herself a Russian and was committed early 
to the revolution. She left her native land in 1915 vowing 
n never to set foot on Russian soil as long as czarism ruled. 
She did not return until 1922, but from 1917 on she was 

ociated, as secretary and translator in the several lan- 

ges she had acquired, with representatives of the Soviet 
ime in various countries. After 1922 she lived and worked 

oad for another period of years, but from 1927 to 1939 

e lived steadily in Russia. She was the wife of a foreign 

rrespondent, but as a Russian and an enthusiastic sup- 

rter of the Bolshevik regime she participated fully in 
et life. The fact that she had two children growing up 
le her involvement all the more complete. 

We see the mighty events of those twelve years—col lectivi- 

ion, the drive on the kulak, the five-year plans, the great 

ge, the preparations for war—not merely as historical! 





ts and political issues but as the day-by-day and year-by- 

ic experience of a Russian mother, of her neighbors and 
nds, of her children and their companions. 

When Mrs. Fischer returned to Russia in 1927 she was 

scious Of a pressure toward conformity in every phase 

life which had not existed in 1922. As late as 1928, how- 

er, Pravda often printed a supplement called The Oppo- 

onists’ Page, and the Russian passion for discussion still 

id scope. But the pressure grew. With the drive on the 

ilak the government loosed a new class war, and with the 

First Five-Year Plan came the prohibition of all criticism. 

ving conditions were difficult, but life was exciting never- 

less. Mrs. Fischer pictures very vividly the energy and 

pride of the Russians and their faith in the future, which 

. ade all present hardships bearable. She also makes us aware 

the strains imposed by industrialization in a backward 

yuntry where, so to speak, the skills for building the house 

iad to be learned in the course of building it. The tendency 

) rely more and more on arbitrary methods must be seen 

n this context, just as the excesses of informing cannot be 

eparated from the weariness and tension of a population 

td driven and competing for the bare necessities of life 

T Her account is simple and direct, and because it is dev oid 

f both art and artlessness it has the impact of unvarnished 





ruth. It is also a dramatic story, of which the inner tension 





rif 
id. 


is supplied by the interplay between the author's deep com- 











absoiutely, in sn one a 1 of 
] > 
she could not justify the stupidities a 
1 
connected—with which it was acco anied. § § i t 


people's pride in the Five-Y 


cile herself to the tragedy and corruption that flowed fs 
the prohibition of criticism and the license conferred 
all and sundry to become informers. She was thrilled by ¢ 
promuse of the Soviet constitution; she was horrified | 
anti-abortion law which was decreed almost simultaneously 


despite universal opposition, and 


loathed fascism and fascists; but she knew that the fri 


brutally 


and neighbors who were taken away in the night were n 
fascists, and the regime provided her with no real evider 
that the Old Bolsheviks were fascists either. 

Mrs. Fischer left Russia in 1939 when she finally becan 
convinced that the revolution had been taken over by a dic- 
tator who had set his course toward absolute power, natioi 
alism, and even empire. But she is frank to say that tl 
developments which led to her own disillusionment did n 
shake the loyalty of the Russian masses, that the | 
though it affected thousands, disturbed only a small minority 
of the population. And reading her book, one understar 
the reasons. They would be even clearer, I think, if M 
Fischer had included here another of her lives—her ea 
years in the Russia of the czars. 

Soviet loyalty was, in the first lace, motivated not merel 
by demagogic promises but by very solid 
benefits received as the result of a genuine social revo 
tion. To the peasant woman who had lost six 
cause she had not known how to take care of them 
regime, whatever its faults, was no less perfect than t 
seventh child which it had saved with its hospitals 
clinics and was now educating. To the Jewish mother nothin 
the Soviet government did could be wrong be 
put an end to pogroms and made 


anyone else.”” Such loyalty is made of vital and end 


stuff. The Soviet people today, says Mrs. Fischer . 
vinced that there are only two possibilities—the rule of ¢ 
Soviet government, that is, Stalin, or that of landlords, fa 
rital er loitere ere f icf nd | 
tory owners, capitalist exploiters, German fascists, and Ja 


nese generals. And their choice is unhesitating 

However unreal the alternatives may seem, one 
condemn the choice. For it indicates that the loyalty of 
Russian people is still to a large extent loyalty to a s 
ideas rather than to any leader. If that is so, it holds 
least the promise of a healthy future deve! 

“My Lives in Russia” will be called anti-Soviet by t! 
professional Stalinists. It will be deplored by those wv 
think that truth should have its closed seasons. LB 


hardly a secret that Russia is a dictatorship—and in a 


+ 


Mrs. Fischer merely documents what we already knew. ' 


° 
ae 


tainly her account of the purge and its shattering 
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former Ambassador to Russia, says, 


alter Duranty 


has done it again” 


The Story of Soviet Russia 


“Ie is a great book. It gave me an over-all percep- 
tion and insight into the development of the 
US.S.R., which I have found nowhere else. It has 
balance, restraint and, withal, cells the truth as co 
both sides of the shield. The forces within, the 
irposes of, and the development of the Soviet 
ite, are disclosed with lucidity and great strength.” 
And Lewis Gannett, in the N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
The coolest and wat one-volume interpre 

ation of Soviet Russia yet published.” $3.00 


2nd Printing 


. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - Philadelphia - New York 








On Living 


IN A 


Revol ution 





JULIAN "HUXLEY 


In this absorbing collection of random 
essays, one of our most distinguished 
scientists considers the varied aspects 
of a world in transition. His interest 
ranges from War and the Animal King- 
dom to a journey to the Scottish islands 

from Darwinism to post-war recon- 
struction. On Living in a Revolution 





reads like the fireside conversation of 
@ sul perbly cultivated man, 
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human lives and character will win no converts for dicta. 
torship and police rule—which is epitomized for me in the 
senseless confrontation of a child who must be told ¢ 
hs father is a traitor and the mother who must make h 
believe it. But just as certai nly Mrs. Fischer's book, because 
it is pro-human, will | generate understanding and affection 
for the Russian people. And it is they, after all, who are « 
allies. Her book dispels the condescending view that “‘t 


the Russians have neither the desire nor 


— 
A 
a) 
rn 
‘< 
om 
v 


capacity for the democratic way of life. Because she does 


gloss over the bad aspects of Soviet " e we believe her 
witness of the good—'"‘human equality, economic pros 
without exploitation, education of the masses, social 
rity, lack of racial discrimination.” In this sense her 


provides, I think, a basis for communication with the ] 
n ne And ne e mrs »’ 

sian people. And one cannot read Mrs. Fischer's acc 

of their sealed existence without feeling that one |! 


a democratic development in Soviet Russia lies in free ; 
ciation and exchange with the outside world. 
MARGARET MARSHALL 


Portrait of a King 


CONTEMPORARY ITALY: ITS INTELLECTUAL A’ 
MORAL ORIGINS. By Count Carlo Sforza. Trans! 
by Drake and Denise De Kay. E. P. Dutton and ¢ 
pany, $3.50. 


HIS book is no formal analysis of the forces that 
shaped the Italy of today. Rather, picks out of 


another pat in th 


e story that appeals to the author, v 
out pretense of proportion. Its chapters are small « 
sometimes a poems, on episodes in Italian history 
the sixteenth century which the author has — ly studied or 
in which he has intimately ae 7 he earlier | 
this study is stimulating reading for one who already 
his Italian history pretty well. But it is the latter portion, 
ering the past four decades, that packs a punch throu 
first-hand, sometimes ZOssi| y contributions from the aut 
personal experience. 

Count Sfo za is today a member of the governm« 
with some formal reservations—of King Victor Emma 
11]. When he went from America to Italy a few months a 
he left with his qe this manuscript, which 
explains his reported pledge of that time never to 
Cabinet under the present king or his son. The motive 
his subsequent reversal of conviction is not implicit 
where in this book. 

Sforza is firmly convinced that Fascism would have 
destroyed, virtually by a whiff of grapeshot, at the t 


”* } ] 


the “March on Rome” if Victor Emmanuel 
decree for martial law which Premier Facta twice tu 
presented to him on instructions from his Cabinet. He 
‘I am convinced that [the King} would have signed 
energetic Prime Minister had instructed him that it was 
duty, as constitutional king, to sign.” He quotes Marghe 
the Queen Mother, to the effect that “Victor believes a: 
obeys Elena and the Prime Minister in office, whoever 
happens to be.” 

In support of this assertion Sforza mentions one occasion 

























Veygand’s statement: ‘ 


which the King did obey a minister of his—F 1 
r Storz A ] nit | Aj lo v ai ved —— 

s to whe r to side with d’A wio in Fiume. Sforza 

ed a letter for the King’s signature She ie 
of his soldier's oath of loyalty. “The King h 

wibl led: ‘| m will y to do any ie you ask me, 


' - — P 
I am not listened to, if I am scotfed at, wont it be 
rse?’”’ (P.S. He signed. ) 
r’s cousin, the Duke of Aosta, was willing to become 


in Mussolini's intrigue because he “‘had contracted 
ittack of thronitis: for two years he did not leave me 
ent’s peace, trying to persuade me to have him 

| King of Poland, King of Hungary. ... When I men- 
it to the King he used to mutter: “If it were only 


1 the documents which clearly implicated Mussolini 


iizer of the assassination of Matteotti were presented 
» King, he “stammered: ‘I am not a judge; the se things 
not to be told to me. fe did not realize that at 


cise moment, despite bien self, he became an accom- 


there were other accomplices in the crimes of Fascism 
» blind and well-intentioned, some alert and crafty. 
itely after the Matteotti murder “only in the em- 

s of the United States, France, and Great Britain was 
ny sympathy for Mussolini.” As the “undeclared 
uirties approached the explosion point, “every- 
Europe was guilty of slackness and of lack of the 
rage to face reality. Everyone was guilty, the right 
as the left—the Tories, the Socialists, and the Com- 
But the main guilt in this situation of false- 

of false prudence, of hypocrisy, of lies, in brave 
like France and Engiand, is the guilt of the French 
rvatives and the British Tories,” especially because 


' 1 ’ 
themse€ives pe hynotized by t! 1€ $0-Cal lled Bolshe 


ture of Sforza’s interview with Blum, 


yzed in his policy toward nadie Spsin by his fear 
1e reactionary “half of France.” There is the episode of 


rza’s interview with Premier Reynaud, a few 2H be- 


French collapse in 1940, interrupted by repeated 
alls from ‘‘his mistress, Countess Héléne de Portes, 

, 
“Reynaud’s frightened look and lavish excuses.” There 
‘This collapse [the defeat of 1940} 
it by God.” And here is recorded the offer of the French 
ral Hunzinger, Pétain’s emissary to secure armistice 


is from Mussolini, to supply to the Fascists a list of the 


thousand Italian “traitors,” Italians resident in France 
had volunteered as soldiers in the French army to fight 
Germans. Even Mussolini's generals pretended not to 
stand the infamous offer. 
rza’s book is no connected narrative but rather a series 


e ' 1 1° : ee 2s — oe Fe 
n-point spotlights on Italian and European history. It is 


norama of futility. Perhaps its sad moral may be summed 


, , , ' , 
1 the author's assertion that “if, dauring tne long Fascist 


yd, there had been one man with even one-quarter of 


s vision and strength of will in power in London 
iris, the Fascist bluff would have collay Pd and } ic€ 
1 have been ed.” 


HIRAM MOTHERWELL 














OUTSTANDING BOOK 


, 
rroM Oxford 


Natural Principles 
of Land Use 


By Edward H. Graham. The first book to 
1 


apply biological principles and methods to 


the management of farm land, forests, range 


° . v7? y 4 | 
and wild-life. Dramatically illustrated by 
thirty-two pages of startling photographs. 

$3.90 


Management in Russian 
industry and Agriculture 


By Gregory Bienstock, Solomon M. Schwarz 
and Aaron Yugow. The first detailed study of 
Soviet management: the distribution of func- 
tions and powers in factory and farm; the 
origin, status, incentives and ideology of 
managerial personnel. $3.00 


Diagnosis of Our Time 


By Karl Mannheim, author of “Man and So- 
ciety in an Age of Reconstruction.” A search- 
ing discussion: The meaning of democratic 


planning; the sociological function of mod- 


ern youth; various aspects of the educational 
problem. Special Preface to American Edi- 


tion. $3.00 


Durable Peace 


A Study In American National Policy 


By Ross J. S. Hoffman. “In my opinion he 
comes nearer the fundamentals than any of 
the men who have written on America’s role 
in the postwar world... . Professor Hoffman 
writes a vigorous prose style.”—Forrest 


lod 


Davis. $1.7 


J 


German 
Radio Propaganda 


By Ernst Kris, Hans Speier and Associates, 
The war through Nazi eyes—shown in re- 
ports on German home broadcasting, based 
on confidential documents and two years 
research by noted propaganda analy 
Graphs. Tables. pa 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 11, N. Y. 


114 Fifth Avenue 
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A Case of Heart Failure 


HEART OF EUROPE! AN ANTHOLOGY OF CREA- 


TIVE WRITING IN EUROPE, 1920-1 Edited by 
Klaus Mann and Hermann Kesten. With an Introduc- 


tion by Dor thy Canfield Fisher. L. B. Fisher. $5 


HIS anthology has already been criticized for its omis- 
sions. But the reviewer of anthologies who merely lists 

the authors who ought not to have been excluded is per- 
forming a rather dubious service. Since selection is a highly 
personal matter, no anthology can please everyone. To refuse 
to critiaze an antholk ey on its Own terms, to refuse to ju lige 
it for what it contains rather than for what it omits, is only 
to raise anew the question whether anthologies are desirable. 
The question is reasonable but irrelevant. 
Moreover, this is a large anthology, studded with impor- 
tant names. There are twenty-one national sections, each 
with an introduction by an authority on the subject. The 
work of 141 chosen authors runs to close on a thousand pages. 
If one c: % condemn an anthology purely for its omis- 
sions, one must look for the theme which runs through it 
holds it together. This is where our difficulties begin 
with “Heart of Europe.” The title is clear. So is Sergeant 
when this antholog 


Mann's intention: “Wherever I may be 


is published, I shall try to serve the very ideas and values 
discussed and dramatized in its pages.” But what are these 
ideas and values? Mrs. Fisher avers that the “heaped-up 
treasures” of “Heart of Europe” are rich in remedies for 
our modern problems. “What better fellow-workers could 


there be than Maritain, than Croce, than Gorki, than Silone, 


A Distinguished Book 
for Boys and Girls by 
Two Noted Russian Authors 


RIDDL 


By M. ILIN and E. SEGAL 


Translated by Beatrice Kinkead 
Illustrated in color by Vera Bock 











A delightfully modern fairy tale, with a 
story as old as dreams and a meaning as uf 

to-date as the magic all children wish for 
It is the story of Ivan, the fisherman's 
youngest son, who set out in the world to 
make his fortune, armed only with his hope 
and the rusty axe that was his sole inherit 


ance. Junior Literary Guild Selection. $2.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia New York 























The NATION 


than Hugo von Hofmannsthal, than Hasek?” In all its an. 


palling unanswerability, the question points to the fa] 
on which “Heart of Europe” is based. 

The argument is this. The Nazis are barbarians; Mari 
Croce, Gorki, Silone, von Hofmannsthal, and Hasek are nos 
therefore the latter represent a system of values which we 
“Read Ortega y Gasset’s shrewd and humane re 
writes Mr. Mann—and the exclamation mark, 
“Be moved by André Gide’s fervent ay 
.!” All distinctions are ob ted 


can serv 
flections!”’ 
are al] his own; 
for Joy and Pri gress 
in a highbrow version of gay Paree and rang ne 
And highbrow uplift is always the most disgusting kind 
uplift. Someone should have warned Messrs. Mann 
“Be moved - Nietzsche's shrewd and fervent « 
posure of the cultured Philistine!” 

“Heart of Europe” is no heart, only scattered lim! 
material is divided according to nations, but since fe 
tional characteristics are ever alleged or even revealed, the 
categories are entirely arbitrary. The prospect of readir 
literature of Balkan and Central European countries 
itself attractive, but the attraction fades after one has re 
the selections of the present anthology. One turns to Rus 
with a certain expectancy, for at least since Tolstoy, ¢ 
hov, and Gorki, Russian literature has been redolent of 
Russian soil and the Russian people. But “Heart of Eu: 
reveals neither the old Russia nor the new. White R 
is represented by a nice story by Ivan Bunin, and in a s! 
piece by Remisov we are told that “Dostoevski is Rus 
The selection from Soviet literature is much worse than . 
creet. The only revolutionary piece is a short and trivial | 
by Mayakowski. The Gorki excerpt is another nice ste 
Brief passages from Ehrenburg, Sholokhov, and Alexei T: 
stoy do more to disguise than to reveal the character of Soy 
literature 

The German section is a strange hodge-podge. Most 
traordinary is the choice of German 9 try. Three stanzas of 
Stefan George, } 
on that they are only ‘the second half « 


There are two short poems by Bert | 


a poem by erfunctorily translated, are 
with no indi 
six-stanza poem. 
in translations of which the author disapproves and w! 
were apparently chosen because they appeared in Mr. M 
magazine, Decision. Aside from Pell and Brecht, G 
poetry is repre we by Carl Zuckmayer and Else | 
Schiiler. By way of compensation, Rilke’s Second | 
Elegy, superb but unintelligible in translation and « 
context, finds its place under the heading Ceechoslox 
The best section is the French, to which Yvan Gi 
written one of the few good introductions among the t 


three of this weighty tom 


But even here, after g¢! 
over the impressive array of names, we are disappo 
the actual content. Six pages of Gide, three of Malrai 
one of Aragon are not much in a book where Thomas M 
goes on about Goethe for thirty, where Ivan Bunin 


eight, and where Mr. Kest 
“Colonel Kock” for sixteen. 
“Heart of Europe, 
against it than that it omits important authors. Yet, | 
lack of 


of ‘Natalie’ for twenty- 


; . 
therefore, has much more to be 


” 


nity in the book as it stands, a 


cal sense, and a lack of proportion, we are bound to 
hey might have 


1¢ editors might have made. 1 


choices which t 








EP 
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f 
0 
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ts spiritual significance during the period covered in 
I 
1 ' Tha e 
ok,”’ at least not in Germany and Russia. The 


logy is too often invidious or haphazard, and one 15 
quite sure which. One sometimes has the impression 


it gives pref« rence to authors who happene 1 to be in 


y York or to have friends in New York at the time 


ith its fragments of unidentified novels, its limping 
tions of poems, its scraps of historiography ar d 
{re bun Ile f hor ctaresc te 1INeVve nro wt 
its Dundies of snort stories, ws uneven if ) 


' oe Coe 
barely related to the selections that follow, “Heart ot 
is not a ‘‘treasury’’ but a junk shop; for even \ 


become junk when left lying around. This book is not 





ion of uments, though it contains 

h Mann’: rnational Manifesto. It 1s not 

tion of ting, though it contains : 

literature ta sm. It is nota « on 

> best writing, though it includes most of t 

s of recent European literature. Indeed, if it tells us 

Pf ul ill abou I rope, ) 1d 5 Vv tal ; 
in culti will be in « } rH risd “d 
ERI I S LL EI NTI x 


Anatomy of Nationalism 


IDEA OF NATIONALISM: A STUDY OF ITS 


RIGINS AND BACKGROUND. By Hans Kohn 





The Macmi]] mrany @7 « 
Ane Mai millan Con pal y » QO, 


DRINI | a ee a ee 
SPRING cleaning of political terminology is in order. 


/ It ought to be less easy, for instance, to call anyone we 
4 ; 


yf : 
a Communist or a fascist; and it oug to be impos- 
to use the term ‘“‘nationalism’’ anachronistically. It 13 
illy agreed that nationalism as a state of mind does not 
before it become necifuicle manitect and je _— 
peiore it ecomes CONSC! ISiy mani st and Is I ° 
' . , ~~ ‘ 
fore the emergence of the modern state But his- 
- ~* 1 , e + } a] tr } > 
ins are seemingly as eager to build up the ped f 
) i 
sful ideas as genealogists are ready to invent a family 
1] : 
for a successful business man 
By virtue of several previous works written over a pé¢ 1 


a 
yre than twenty years Hans K 





rity on the subject. Indeed, his introduction to the pres- 
volume is a reprint of the second chapter of his “World 

with slight but significant differen he has short- 
1 a quotation from Sidney Herbert, and he has substi- 
‘d a motto from Nietzsche for one from Gooch. Accord- 
to Professor Kohn’'s competent view “i! onalism 1s 
mnceivable without the ideas of popular sovereignty pre 
ng,’ and none of its attributes is m essential than 


cision to form a nat! 





mass consciousne 





igo, ve can fr y > tnat f S is an 
? » of tive so bi veve f | e do so e 
the 1 of its discriminative \ Some “uncon 
s10us and if late na l f lit yf y have «¢ ted 
fore t ynalism was born, but 1f nationa 1 1$ con } 
? s ot na maiity ar 1 of ef ) { ty of the 
con yn is | ed if w me, as Prof ct Kohn does, 
that “both the idea and the form of nationalism were de 
yped before the age of nationalism.”” One would hard 
ul] a foetus a child in order to ex 1 what an embryo i 
No one w 1estion Professor Kohn’s statement that a 
German national movement did not arise until the nine- 
i tury’ and that Herder ‘‘was the first representative 
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of German nationalism,” of which only Klopstock, Justus 
Moeser, and Herder ‘may be regarded as forerunners.” But 
if that is so, why does the author discuss, among the fore- 
runners of nationalism, Frederick II of Prussia, whom Hitler 
may claim as the “first National Socialist’ but who as a 
matter of fact regarded his subjects as strangers and, accord- 
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prettiest film Rene Clair has made here.” 
—Agee, The Nation 
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It Happened Tomorrow 
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The Inside Story of an Inside Job by the Gang That 
Stole a Nation! 
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A Paramount Picture 
* + « every stcrtling moment verified from official sources 
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“A definite hit... gay, glib, daffy — enormously funny.” 
Merchouse, Bun. 


RUTH GORDON 
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The NATION 


ing to Mme de Stael, looked upon the French homme, 
d’esprit as his compatriots? And why discuss Grimmelshauser 
who ‘‘does not reveal any trace of national feeling,” or treat 
as forerunners of German nationalism Lessing, Kant, and 
Goethe, who as cosmopolitans were “‘not concerned with the 
German nation” and did not have ‘‘a German ideal”? 
There is no question that Professor Kohn possesses an 
amazing knowledge of the literature and history of bygone 
centuries, but I would say, following his example of g 
ing untranslated German poetry: “In der Beschrinkuny 
zeigt sich erst der Meister.’” His book is scholarly in th, 
German sense of the term: one-fifth of this voluminoy: 
study is devoted to footnotes. But fewer quotations and 
footnotes would have rendered his elaborate work more 
readable. And though his erudition commands respect, he 
no more than Hayes, gives a a answer to the most 


itself and change the lovely butterfly of national spirit int 
the revolting caterpillar of murderous nationalism? \ 
indeed, do all ideas degenerate as soon as they become inst 
ments of political power? We hope that Professor Kohn \ 
satisfy our curiosity in his promised volume on the 
and growth of nationalism. RUSTEM VAMBER\ 


Sharp as Salt 


THE SUN AT NOON. By James Hearst. Muscatine, Iowa: 
The Prairie Press. $1. 


AMES HEARST has collected twenty-six sensitive ; $ 
f ser over the past twelve years or so for this smal! 
ume. They are not mere observations of rural life as 
from a Pullman window but the product of a genuine : 
standing of farm people and the land on which ie 
Here are the hired man, the wife with good straight legs, the 
old dog; and here too are the hardware merchant and the 
girl who took a course in Commercial and wound up can- 
dling eggs in Chicago. It is a good thing in these days of 
man-power shortages to reflect on our days of lesser plenty, 
and Mr. Hearst helps a lot with such evocative poems as 
On Relief. 

Our glances met as glances always meet 

and sharp as salt was my surprise, 


I saw as I went down the street 
A man with want-ads in his eyes. 


For sale he offered to my sight 

Without the usual signboard’s flash 

A man bewilderment and fright 

Can mark down cheap when prices crash . . « 


Mr. Hearst's thoughts on fence rows might well be give 
a present ation emblazonment and sent pos sthaste to s 
tories. This particular row was a ripple of ground w! 
fence once divided a field in two. But, he points out 
habit of being divided fades slowly and may not be s: 
out in one growing season.” 
soon nothing was left 

in the wave of the ground but a few wild roses, 

though lately I found a freshly dug den 

where a fox of the old school loyal to his party 


had refused to admit that the fence row was gone. 
CHARLES ALLDREDOE 
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esque gouache, Jacqueline Lamba’s 
pain r Eileen Ava‘'s crayon drawing, 
fedda Sterne’s piece of femuninity, 
R 1 } tte-Dart’s over-elaborated 
( Aaron EI h’s retarded cubism, 
\ A l's dispersed version of 
M { | Pollock's inflated 
| for all their short- 
ra their lack of pressure, these 


erve attention. William Baziotes has 
painted an experiment rather than a 
makes one more cCurlous 
urticular future than about 
that of any other painter present. The 


ves its function by arousing 


The cire-perdue bronze groups of the 
Maria Martins (at 
ine Gallery, through June 3), 
completely living 
sculpture. 


raz n § ptress 
are perhaps the last 

manifestation of idemic 
re of metal almost denies itself 





monstrous and happy prolifera- 
plant and animal forms. The im- 
pulse is baroque, not modern, and is 
by Latin colonial décor and tropi- 
cal Juxuriance. This sculpture expresses 
conceptions which Western European 
ed on metal in the first 
excitement of the discovery that it could 
into the most pliant and com- 

ipes. Mme Martins’s subject 
matter—the exhibited fertility of the 
lied female figures, the differ- 
irieties of life growing out of and 
un- 


, } thar ier } } » £ 
into each other in the chaos or an 


Biblical creation—animates the form, 
ite strongly enough 


‘ 
cecorative ¢ 


roduce more than 
een ee ee emal rele. 
is symumetrical; the formal! reia 
and 
[his is the crux of the sculptress’s prob- 
the 
Look 


ret! t the niece } matal leaf called 
Carelully at te I 1ece 1n Metal ieai Caiiead 
" , 


tions are transparent predictable. 


ne of this contradicts 


talent. 


immense 
le,” and at the “Macum 
; , 


xO the sculptured jeweis, wnich 


» the best contemporary examples I 


Luis Quintanilla’s temperament seems 
heme—'‘Totalitarian 


Europe around which a showing of 
his | t we n water color and crayon 
is ped (at the Knoedler Galleries, 


through June 2). Line is too graceful 
too limpid and singing. The 
formal combinations are delicate but ir- 
relevant to their Color is the 


chief trouble. Even Goya and Picasso 


r Or 
motifs. 


felt compelled to restrict themselves to 
black and white when confronting the 
horrors of war. 

CLEMENT GREENBERG 


The NATION 





ATCHING “The White ¢ 
of Dover” is like drinking 
after cup of tepid orange pek 
rained-out garden party staged by 
the | 


Like the Alice | 


which it d 


deep-provincial local of 
speaking Union. 
;0em'” from 
yatural for our better B 
heir ma! 


11 i! oy - — 
whalebone-collar Tender Con 


cra! . A 
e equivaients ray 


1 } ? —— 
and a lot besides, it may also 


jui y urged upon anyone wh« 
a sufficient appetite for suffering, ! 
and a study of the devout exposit: 
unqualified snob dream-life. One of 
movie trade papers has ob 
10wn Englishman—wh 


dare to give his 


served 
S walt S.0 
some Wel1i-kKI 
parently did not 
—thought the film unfortunate, ev 
an effort to foster Anglo-Amer: 
that Lord Halifax 


very much. This seems adequate 


amity, but 
on a story Curt Riess once printed: 

on the night before the Anschluss, H 
fax kept an Austrian diplomat (1 
get the name) who was trying to 
him to avert it waiting for hours or 
ground that he was detained wit 
friend. The diplomat heard their 
laughter, and never saw Hal 
friend, according to Mr. Riess’s st 


“ae . 
lax, d 


was von Ribbentrop. 

“And the Angels Sing” is a P 
mount shy at comedy, involving 
small-town (Dorothy La 
Betty Hutton, Diana Lynn, and 


sisters 


Chandler) who pursue a dishonest } 
band leader (Fred MacMurray 
it— cruel, S{ 


Brookly n. A lot of 


professional, over-elaborate, and 
clined toward snobbish whimsy 


me tired, and I am especially sorry 
the potentialities 
Diana Lynn turning, 
narcissistic chilly cute 


watch exciting 
more and 1 


‘Oo mere 


mn 
dh; A1iCil 


But Betty Hutton is almost beyond 
and evil, so far as I am concerned 
I like a good many bit 
musicians—the vulpine performanc: 
Eddie Foy, Jr. (until he horses 

the jammed, harsh-lighted, pitit 
Brooklyn dance hall; the faces of 
musicians as background s 
the moment the 
leader leaves the gasping jitterbugs 
the mercy of a Hawaiian ‘prince’ “a 
his Schultz Island Serenaders”’ ; and the 
show's funniest, most authentic line, 4 
warning yapped into the middle of « 
mass attack on the leader-trumpeter, the 
band’s meal-ticket: “Don’t hit him oa 
the lip!” JAMES AGEE 


about the 


they 
songs; when band 


t¢ 
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Mr. Barzun Detects 


w Ss: Grateful as I am for th 
of Miss Bogan’s article on the 
ive story in The Nation for 

I find it based on a ‘“ 

that I hope I 


7 tt history so serious [ 
be permitted to ‘‘detect’’ it. 


;s Bogan states that the rise of the 

ive story in the nineteenth — 
‘sents a return to “form” and logic 

the contemporary literature was 
loning rules and waxing anarchi- 
This seems to me wrong in both 

5: mineteenth-century crime stories 
anything but remarkable for tight 
ruction, and the standard novels of 
period are anything but deficient in 
form. Miss Bogan cites Poe's ‘‘Murders 
> Rue Morgue’”’ as establishing the 

‘st of all rules through the conven- 
of the 
is to confuse theme and treat- 
It so bappens that the literary 

1 of that particul ar may is not more 
less rigorous than that of Poe's fan- 
tales, where purposely indefinite 
sphere is bounded by clear and 


locked-and-barred room. 


1 form. 
ind when Poe was 
ls of all future detection, 
tainly achieved technical mastery. 
had Dickens, Hugo, Gogol, Haw- 
and their peers. We may not 


creating the 
Balzac 


heir d . 1ay rn the; 
their aevices, we may scorn tmerir 


; and think all their painstaking 
' } ’ 
pplied, but to accuse them indi- 
y of slovenliness and anarchy is to 


» an old error in defiance of criti- 
and scholarship. 

““‘literature’’ out of ac- 
remains that any hy- 


Miss Bogan’s which lumps 


"SIS LIKE 1} 


ther as “detection” everythin; 
to Sherlock 

nes, is bound for shipwreck. Miss 
hogan gives as one of her sources a 


lhe Mysteries of Paris” 


on /e roman policier by Roge 
lois. I do not know the work, but 
. her use of it I suspect a treat- 
gfe fails to di fferentiate the 

‘| from the detective 
1 of modern- 


h police nove 
The former is a king 
in of the historical novel of adven- 
D’Artagnan becomes Lecoq, with 
liminution of sensationalism. Simi- 


irly, Wilkie Collins, Dickens, and later 


Dostoevski dabbled in murder and mys- 
tery, but all of them belong to the 


xhool of adventure; 


they feed an in- 


Letters 





terest in » s pense, and 1 ire 
justice, not an interest in the ocess 
of detection 

The true detective story is something 


else, much more recent. Though fully 
formed by the prescient genius of Poe 


ion of 


popular. Sher- 


it had to wait for the popul. rizat 
science to become itself 
lock Holmes, we must not 
his first bow in 1887, and if Poe was 
Huxley and 
Bertillon were his foster-parents. Miss 


Bogan would be correct if she said that 


forget, made 


his remote ancestor, T. H 


detective story resembics the 
psuedo-classic drama and the debased 
Opera seria in that it presents endless 
minute variations of one plot for the 
pleasure of trained dilettanti. This in 


itself would help clear up her con- 


the true 


fusion of genres, as well as destroy her 
false inferences concerning form and 
filiation in nineteenth-century literature. 

JACQUES BARZUN 
New York, May 15 


Miss Bogan Gives Evidence 


Dear Sirs: 1 quote the first paragraph of 
M. Caillois’s essay. I think that Mr. 
Barzun will agree that there is no tone 
of denigration here; and that the au- 
thor is evidently on the side of that 
romantic revolution in the arts that 
produced the nineteenth-century novel 
Being, as it were, the domain of license, 
the novel knows neither limit nor law. Its 
nature consists in transgressing all rules and 
in yielding to every temptation that solicits 
its fancy. Perhaps it is not fortuitous that 
the remarkable development of the novel in 
the nineteenth century coincides with the 
e rs tion of the rules that once 
determined the form and content of literary 
genres. The theater emancipated itself, be- 
coming disengaged from the classic « 
tions and abandoning the unities of time 
and place. Poetry at first permits itself all 
10r lapses, and finally the most 
grave liberties; without rhyme and _ indif- 
ferent to meter, verse is hardly to be 
-d from prose except by its typo- 

graphical arrangement. The whole of litera- 
ture seems to evade regular frames and 
traditional norms Hen eforth talent alone is 
held as the single obligation. Only one re- 
1@ arbitrary will 


progressty 


ynven- 


sorts of mi 


distinguish 


vr 
striction is imposed upon th 
of the author: that he compose his work in 
nanner. It is not de 
inform to preestablished 


{ges him on his genius 


his own particular 
manded that he « 


canons, and one | 


alone. It is for him to se what new ex- 
ploits he wishes to attempt and how they are 
to 5 1, if they reach the point of suc- 
. > 





to the Editors 





And ¢ ae. [ to treat not 
Oo \ E P » ) exists in 
France it | sh and Am 1d 
tective stories as well. He even brings 
o the element of } ’ 
Ox lip s Rex the tracing down of 


guilt by the “detective” who is himself 
he assassin, the use of irony in that 
the audience knows the solution and 
Then there is 
and “Caleb Williams’; but 
Caillois 


the characters do not. 
Zadig, 


several writers other than M. 


1 the name of “‘first 
And D. W. Bro- 
Wilkie Collins's 


‘detective novels’ were in a way writ 


have recently giver 
detective’ to Vidoac. 
1 


rth has stated that 


larize the idea of 
Albert Thibau- 
tion b 

tween Hugo's early ‘Notre Dame de 
Paris’ and Sue's “Les Mystéres de 
Later _— takes his own back 
“Les Mysteres* 


ten in order to popu 
an English police force! 
1 


+ me th terectit ne 
det traces the interesting nine 


Paris.’ 
by being influenced by 
when writing “Les Misérables.” 
My article used only a portion of 
the material I have at hand on the crime 
novel; I hope to write a more solid 
essay soon. But I cannot see how the 


any genre 


ire of trained 


detective story can resemble 


that is based on ‘‘the pleas: 


dilettanti.” Surely the modern public of 
the subway newsstand and the corner 
lending library are not dilettantes; nor 
are they in any formal literary sense, as a 
whole, trained. LOUISE BOGAN 


New York, May 


CONT RIBU TORS 
= = ———————— ——e 
BOGDAN RADITSA was formerly 
chief of the press service of the Yugo- 
slay government in exile. 
KARL KEYERLEBER, of the staff of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has been 
making an extensive investigation of 
war industries 
HIRAM MOTHERWELL is the author 
of ‘The Peace We Fight ie " As 
European correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Daily News he saw the rise 
Fascism in Italy and Nazism in Ger- 
many. 
ERIC RUSSELL BENTLEY teaches 
cultural history at Black Mountain Col- 
lege in North Carolina 
RUSTEM VAMBERY was formerly 
professor of criminal law at the Univete 
sity of Budapest. 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 65 


By JACK BARRETT 
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MEDAL, 


25 
27 
CR Ss 6 His life today, we are told, is 1% 
being scared to death and 999% be- 
1 Male cler get them notwithstanc ing bored to death 
Ings Cowes rds, 6 and 8) 7 Distinctive symbols of a particular 
10 | vou bh e@ im --*-«---- ?” asl order 
Peter Par e all say we do! 8 Where people go in for swimming 
11 Ju g1 a ngular? (four words, 3, 3, 4 and 8) 
12 White or red ¢ er perhaps, bu 9 Not fit to be seen 
SUI t th tnre leaved variety 17 Cheer at levee 
l An upsetting fellow 18 Moorish kettledrums 
14 Part of Lor n from which ’Art 9 You will find them all In this 
"A 3 tre » ’Ampstead 'Eath famous London thoroughfare (two 
ol Augu Bar Holiday (two words, 8 and 4) 
. A and 8) ) Wordy warfare 
| } l_in-our x fFaiy e 
15 7 en d ir-next affa One liar (anag.) 
16 A nent 3 I ising, it must be v9 Th are the men to make money 
ndmitt ith both hands! 
y ] t t after a carouse 
23 It 5 ne idea as to what “i ——— 
*, ’ , + 
1 Per | name of Miss B. Daniel ROLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 64 
Pall ae 
~ - _ 7 — ACROSS:—1 JACKDAW; 5 CARAFES; 9 
ho can attest LORELEI; 10 NOMINAL; 11 AMONG; 12 
A Carolin NLAND SEA: 14 SNAG; 15 SINCERE; 18 
: a state of u POP: 20 SON; 21 ANISEED; 23 FULL; 26 
t ( ALARMISTS;: 28 DRIVE; 20 FOUNDER; 80 
SLANDS; 31 NEEDLES; 82 NEAT RUM. 
DOWN DOWN 1 JULIAN; 2 CARROT; 8 DILI- 
INCE; HITING | ANDLES; 6 
a ey ee ee inceag GENCE; # WHITING; 56 ; 
B He! present @ dollar prin ROMAN; 7 FINESSES; 8 BOLDATEN; 13 
Injur to health MON; 16 NILE DELTA; 17 ROW; 18 PAR- 
4 Tweedledee and Tweedledum did in’ arviINn; 19 PICAYUND; 22 DESIRES; 23 
“Alice” FASHION; 24 BINNDR; 2 JETSAM; 27 
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CHILDREN’S CAMP 





Cine CAL WANDA) 


M 





FOR BOYSand6/RLS 
ULSTER PARK.MY. 


On the Mountain Lake 


aren 

wily 

“¥ 

E looking the <<) 
sopus overlooking e 
Beautiful Hudson River 


xlern cultural environment. 100 acre spring-fed 






lake, 


All cabins with latest improvements, all activitie. Fo 


full information, 


write or call for booklet. 

JACOB I. DOROSHKIN, Director 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 

MU 2-4217 — DI 6-8849 — MA 2-5546 





RESORTS 





The Fieldstone | 


On Round Island Loke 


A place of unexcelled beauty for 
rest and relaxation. One hour from 
New York, 


All Sports — Open All Year 
MONROF, N. Y. Phone 7965 




















) 
ARCADIA I 2.5) 
Tel. Beacon 727 \ 
FOR A VACATION OF FUN, HEALTH AND }) 
EFFICIENCY—1100 acres of woods and trails, | 
Wood-burning fireplaces plus steam-heated roor 
Concert of Shostakovich symphony recordings, 
square dances, Informal social surroundings, dei! 
cious food. R. R, Station, Beacon, N. Y. 60 mi 
from city, Reserve for Decoration Day Week-end. 
em, 


) 
( 
/ 
? 
; 








WALTELL HOUSE 


i 


| MT. BETHEL + 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Only Modern Farm Hotel Gomi 
bined with a Children’s Day Camp 

Meats, Poultry, Eggs & Produce Right from 
All Rooms with Private Bath. 15 miles 
from New York. All Sports. ELLA FRANKE 
Bangor 6-2273 or N. Y. LEx. 2-5864 


On FRANKEL FARM | 
i 


own farm } 


Phone 





ee 





GThe Opens 
[ITTLE LUB May 27 | 
For Early Vacationists ? 
on Schroon Lake In the Adirondacks } 
beach Outdoor activities, Fine foils 
rates. Direct Bus Transp., also D. & ; 
T. H, FLAUM. ) 





OMAINE VILLA, Monsey, N. Y. M 





R 
for better health. Ideal for elderly people. 
Limited accommodations. Spring Valley 52 

COTTAGE TO SHARE 
Charmi 1g vacation cottage (commuting), 
share with several girls to July 4, $25 apie 
Kitchen, swimming. Box 1465, care 
The Nation, 

FARMS, ACREAGE 
30-acre, income-pro ducing farm; 7 r 
house built 1939; heat; bath; electric 
grapevines; 200 fruit trees; new a J 
New York State one-half mile from villa 
12 miles Pittsfield; 8 miles Stockbrid 
Soldier owner will sacrifice for $4 , 
Terms. 300 other farms listed. Berkshire 


Farm Agency, 


I 


~~ 
iN 


N. Y. 
LANGUAGES 


East Chatham, 


-HONOGRAPH COURSES. BOOKLET 


Language Service, 18 East 41st St., 


York City 17. 


Secretary- “stenographer bookkeeper, 


POSITION WANTED 


available for mountain resort July 1. 
erate salary, personable, eficient. Box 466. 
c/o The Nation. 
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RECREATIONS 





RIDING IS JUST. 
ONE of our MANY 


f 














23 miles of beautiful 
trails Also—excelient i 
boating and fishing on our private 
Sad 7% mile lake, golf game rooms, 
x Ke Pag ee Base ing, really 
, fine foc ial company, 
Only at Milos — New York 















———. 
e | : 
or 
2eti 

Shor? Jo 
soar Lon 
1905 | 4 


urney 
Memories 
il the Elements 


for complete vacatlon- 
Ing, inspiring looation 
(2 lakes), cordial hos- 
pitallty, finest food and 
nooommodations. Aff 
AY of the Season. 
Mahopac 688 










































Telephone 4421 


15 Miles from New York City 


\Zindorest 
\*Par 


Monroe 
N. Y. 




















RESORTS 


on 95 WAYS TO. 
“HAVE FUN” 


yourself to A... exhilarating 
ick of tdoor sports 
ENNIS ‘AT ITS BEST— 

large filtered pool and 


private lake. Ine 
doors—recorded musica! treasures, opens 
varied pastimes Wonderts 
delicious food-—-NE 
ly dees 


your oo 
togs 

and treat 
holiday. Your 
among others, 


hear th fires 
nmodations, 


YEAR —spacious, charming 


Rocc 


ops in en ertaine 

URPRISES fos 
week-end. ALL AT 
Urge carly res- 
ervations. Come uD for @ pick-mo-up, 


WOUDSOURNEILT Tel WOORSOURRE 1150 


- caaeabieaomrnel 


MW 








DELICATEOL (SDERIRY 0 THE DACRE. 


x STAR LAKE CAMP 


In the Glorious Adirondacks 


Between Thousand Islands and 


Ausable 
Chasm, A marvelous pleasure playground, 
1,800 feet elevation and right on the lake 
with plenty of gorgeous woodlands, Bun 
lows and lodges with hot and cold venules 
water and modern conveniences, Tennig 
Courts, Canoeing, Swimming, Handbell 
Baseball, Ping Pong, Fishing, Saddle Horses, 
Golf, Carda, Dancing, eto. Delicious whole 
some meals. Dietary Laws. Rate $35.00 
weekly. 

New Bungalows, 
couples, $87.50. 
Send for Booklet — New York Office 
320 BROADWAY Room 1301 CO 7-2667 
Sundays, Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-1390 


semi-private baths for 











WOLIDAY AT 
(ig 


Z 

















































Exclusive location, 150 acres of un- 
rs 
ens usual beauty. ALL SPORTS. Recorded 
y 27 concert music and many other activ- 
i} ities for your pleasure. Last word 
] i] in accommodations and _ hospitality. 
ts li DIXIE TERMINAL BUSES 
+ +- : i STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE \ 
AUM j 
people Yours for Vacation Enjoyment SOUTH WIND 
w WOODBOURNE, WN. Y. 
A country estate on top of a mountain, private lake, 
L 8) D G a all facilities for sporte and relaxation. Capaoity 100 
api ¥ adults. Six clay tean!s courts. 00 mi. from New York. 
a On beautiful Sylvan Loke RESERVATIONS FOR 
; HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. DECORATION DAY WEEK-END 
i froa N.Y. C. ¢ BRB. Station Pawling, N. Y. el HON Woodbourne 1( SF 
E Lvery conceivable Sport and Recreation gsc emi ie 
with Intimate, congenial people HATHAWAY LO DGE 
Open from May thra October Formerly the palatial 593 acre Macy estate in the 
beautiful ‘“‘Hills of the Sky Large, luxurious rooms, 
: most of which have open fireplaces and private porches. 
. } trection of New York Office: Tennis, Handball, Swimming Pool, Horseback Riding, 
WOLFSON & 277 BROADWAY also Golf Nearby Marvelous food, Open ali year. 
! ROTHAUSER COrtlandt 7-2958 Specially low pre-Summoer rates. 
i For reservations or further information write or call 
’ HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falis, N. Y. 
Tel, Tannersville 299 
RELAX, REJOICE WITH SPRING AT 
1K 
Kl 9 
, New SZ 
1 Hiunn's Lake . Stanfordville, N. Y. 
D a = Rd locat —_ the ae se Formerly Lewisohn’ a Estate — - Open Lond Year 
es ‘ PeE Clie ccour ~ a | th wir fror Y wee ‘ mine 
fer ale si hospitality. Heeordings. Library. Al! seasonal | in SPOR fie ast mpd rts = ndba cae ew ~ 
VA 1 4. ViaN. ¥.C.R.M. toAmenia, N.Y. Open ail year. | “horseback. ping-pong, games end dancing. Exce oat 
Mi WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATION ine, Modern accommodations, Congenial surroundings, 
r 140¢ RG, Director Btanfordville 4108 | Moderate Fatea lake Early Reservations 
CENT L VALLEY, N. Y Tel. Hightand Mills 7695 
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DECORATION WEEK-ENDI 


2 50 
FOUR FULL DAYS 


TENNIS—RIDING—PRIVATE LAK® 
ORCHESTRA—GALA ENTERTAINMENT 
RUSTIC—INFORMAL ATMOSPHERE 

New Management 
N. Y. Office: 
303 5th Ave, Tel. MU 4-5800 


THE ADULT CAMP 





ler 







Lake Salmon, EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 








INVITATION TO RELAX 


Enjoy the serenity of Plum Point. Gorgeous countrs 


side, roaring fireploce, : a 


delicious food—and fun 
Vacation Resort” 


nly 68 miles from New York, 
MAKE ms ie 5, ts ene 
Tel Newburgh 4270 


plum 


es. . tn me —~ * 


MERRIE WOODE— 
A CAMP FOR ADULTS STOODARD, N. H. 
FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT: Beautiful Highland Lake, 

















10 miles long, with good Oshing and 1 

and canoes. Interesting hiking objectives thru wood 

jand trails. Fine tennis and handball courte _ dedmin- 

t m, shuftieh yard an he riflery t ng-pong 
jare danct: In nt, gay mahip 

$38 and $42 saan Guesine—iune 23 


Dir.: Olive H. G. Baron 


REEZEMONT PARK 

35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 

“A Country Estate in the Scenic Hille 
of Westchester County” 















The nearest of all nearby resorts Rastustep 
location Laxuriously fu et igni 
All sport activities Fuce t cuisine, 


Phone Armonk Village 055 


SHADYBROOK 


MAHOPAC, N. Y. 1. Mahopac 963 
50 miles from N. Y. C. 140 acres rustle country 
secluded, restful, homelike Unexcelled American 
culsine. Tennis, handball, ete golf, swimming 
iding Movies Families accommodated 
Decoration Day Special: 4 days, $26; 3 days, 
Write for Booklet N. POPPER & SIMON 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


$20 








IN THE ADIRUNDACKS 
To 0 


AN ADULT CAMP 
LIMITED 
NOW OPEN 


ALL SPORTS e PRIVATE LAKE 
MUSIC «+ LECTURES * CONCERTS 
N. Y. OFFICE: 43 W. 42 @t TQngacre 5. 3¢ 


The Rare Charm of on Intimate Congenlal Group 


/MAMANASCO LAKE LODGE 








RIDGEFIELD, CONN. Tel. 820 
A luxurioug country estate 1 into e 
haven for rest and recreation. Ea t Spring 
sporte facilities, free bicycles, ¢ r, ping 
pong. ete Musical recy ‘ fanci 
games, ete Open fireplaces t s isine 


ONLY FIFTY MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 





| 
| GR. 
| 


ANITE LAKE CABINS—With private 
baths; Simmons beds. Water sports, excel- 
lent home cooking. Adults only, $60 a 
week double. Box 77, Munsonville, New 


Hampshire 


M son Avenues, Brovklys 


regan & Join 





ae 


Rip rooipeperes Sronccmnene eee e. ERTS Sastiyettstte<ee = 


3 isn’t the-only fine ee, SAbBthed 
yf eynal. & Hitcheadk’ vhils yenes 


ee Be ete ain tae RN 6 Brn Reto co eK . aad ew 


Sigrid Schultz Berlin correspondent 


for nearly twenty years — writes a warning that is 
‘“,.. Unique in its interpretation of the facts...as exe 
citing as any book thus far written about Germany.” — 
Chicago Tribune ‘$2.50 


NES LA ROR HR, 


ROR ey a a na oie oe 2 


MAJOR 2 George Gielding Eliot 


— widely read military strategist — states the case for a 
United Nations Council. “The ablest fusion of ‘realism’ 
and ‘idealism’ which has yet been published on the sub- 








A awe’ —r. author of 


Fashion Is Spinach makes a tempestuous plea for the 
end of enslaved wives. “A swift book, written with a 
good, lusty impatience.” DOROTHY PARKER $2.50 


POM IE KEP OULD ad 


ae RE ER ey basil trove a he A RA ARAL op Pit A DR CE NA CS. Behe > Sete be ore 


~ Gontran de PoMctH[s — creates s 


novel of rare beauty.“*Astonishingly tender and faithful 
picture...of France under its most enduring aspects...” 
~ N.Y. Times ...“De Poncins writes beautifully and 
sensitively.” CLIFTON FADIMAN, New Yorker $2.50 


“REYNAL 8 & , HITCHCOCK, New York 


ee ee 








